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PREFACE 


B y a strange coineidcnce it happens that 
the monuments of Sanchi, the noblest of 
all the monuments which Early Buddhism has 
bequeathed to India, are those about which least 
information is available to the public. Ancient 
Indian writers scarcely mention them ; the 
Chinese pilgrims, who are such a mine of infor- 
mation regarding other Buddhist sites, pass 
them by in silence ; and such modern literature 
as exists on the subject, is for the most part 
antiquated and misleading. How misleading 
and how antiquated, may be judged from the 
fact that of the best knoAvn books on Sanchi, 
namely : Fergusson’s Tree and Serpent Worship, 
and Maisey’s Sanchi and its remains, the former, 
which appeared in 1868, treats the gateway 
reliefs mainly as illustrations of primitive Tree 
and Serpent worship ; while the latter, which was 
published as recently as 1892, seeks to prove, 
among other fanciful theories, that Asoka was 
much later than King Piyadasi of the Edicts, 
that Buddhism in India was approximately co- 
eval with Christianity, and that in essence it 
was largely Mithraic. Small wonder that most 
visitors to Sanchi have carried away with them 
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strangely false ideas of the monuments and of 
the legends engraven on their stones ! 

Among the very few contributions that are 
really sound and reliable, a short lecture on 
the Eastern Gateway delivered at the Musee 
Ouimet by M. A. Foucher stands facile princeps. 
On this brilliant lecture and also on a valuable 
manuscript note on the iconography of the other 
reliefs, with which the same distinguished scholar 
has been generous enough to favour me, I have 
mainly based my description of the gateway 
carvings. Other authors to whom I am indebted, 
are my predecessor, Sir A. Cunningham, whose 
work ^The Bhilsa Topes ’ has supphed me with 
the details of the discoveries made by him in the 
Second and Third Stupas ; Prof. A. Griinwedel, 
whose Buddhist Art in India is most helpful for 
the study of Buddhist iconography ; and Mr. 
Vincent Smith, of whose standard work on Early 
Indian History I have made free use in the 
second chapter of this guide. 

No guidebook can cater for all classes of 
visitors, and I am sensible that this one is likely 
to be found too long for some, too short for 
others. My aim (need I say ?) has been to hit 
the happy mean, but how far I have succeeded 
in this aim, it is for the reader to judge. For 
those who would study these remarkable monu- 
ments in greater detail, two other books on the 
subject are now in course of preparation. One 
of these is an illustrated catalogue of the. de- 
tached sculptures and other antiquities, which 
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are to be housed in the new museum. The 
other is an elaborate and comprehensive mono- 
graph, in which the whole series of these richly 
decorated structures will be fully illustrated and 
discussed.* This monograph will be issued both 
in English and in French, and will contain 
more than a hundred photographure plates of 
folio size, as well as exhaustive dissertations 
on the inscriptions and iconography of the 
monuments from the pens of the well-known 
savants, MM. Emile Senart and A. Fouchor, 
whose collaboration in this work I have been 
fortunate enough to secure. 

The debt which all lovers of Indian art 
and antiquities owe to Her Highness the Ruler 
of Bhopal for the exploration and preservation 
of these remains, has been stated in the 
dedication of this book. For me this debt 
is still further enhanced by Her Highness’ ever 
active interest and sympathy in the work which 
I have been privileged to carry out on her be- 
half, and by the unfailing kindness which Las 
made my sojourn at Sauchi one of the most 
pleasing experiences of my life. 


Gulmakg ; 
August 1st, 1917. 


John Mabshall. 


* An nrtiole by llio •writer in-hia Anmtal lloport for 1913-14, 
Part II, pp. 1-40, contains {nil details of hia discoveries and conser- 
vation nieaaiires, toj'cthcr with namorous measured drawings and 
photographs oi the monuments. 
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A GUIDE TO SANCHI 


CHAPTER I 

TOPOeBAPHICAL 

The stupas of Sanchl are one of several groups of 
such monuments situated within a dozen miles of 
Bhilsa and known commonly as the Bhilsa Topes.* 
One of these groups is on the hill above Sonarl ; another 
is at Satdhara ; a third is at Pipaliya (Bhojpur) ; and 
a fourth at Andher. But by far the most extensive 
and most interesting of the series is the group at SaSchl,® 
a village in the Dlwangan] suh-division of the Bhopal 
State, about miles S.-W. of Bhilsa. The existence 
of so many Buddhist edifices in the neighbourhood of 
Bhilsa is not due to mere chance. It is explained by tbe 


The more important of these groups have boon described by 
Sir A. Cunningham in hi.s woik entitled 2'Ae Bhilsa Wopes, where the 
reader will iind a sketch map of the district and a full account of 
his exploration of .some of the stiipas. 

® I.at. 23“ 28' N. and long. 77“ 48' E. The small station of 
Sanolii on the maiix line of the G. I. P. Railway is a few hundred 
yarda distant from the foot of the hill, and fast trains can be stopped 
by the conrtesj’ of tlio Trniiio Superintendent at Bombay. At the 
foot of the hill is a pleasant dak bungalow maintained by the State. 
Travollors iiitoiiding to haft lliore shoiiJd take bedding with (heiu 
Etnd inform the khansdmah beforehand. 

1 
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fact that near by the modern town and at the junction 
of the Bes and the Betwa rivers there once stood the 
famous and populous city of VidiSa, the capital of 
Eastern Malwa (Akara), and that in and around this 
city there grew up a flourishing community of Buddhists, 
who found on the summits of the neighbouring hills 
attractive and commanding spots on which to build 
their memorials and their monasteries — spots, that is 
to say, which were far enough removed from the tur- 
moil and distractions of the great city, but suf&oiently 
close to it to attract worshippers from its crowded 
thoroughfares. In the case of other famous Buddhist 
monuments, such as those at Bodh-Gaya, Sarnath and 
Kasia, the sites chosen for their erection were those 
which had been hallowed by the presence of the Buddha, 
and the monuments themselves were designed to com- 
memorate some act in his life, as for example hia enlight- 
enment at Bodh-Gaya, his first sermon at Sarnath, 
his passing away at Easia. But Sanchi had no such 
connexion with the life or acts of the Master ; the place 
is scarcely mentioned in Buddhist literature, and the 
Chinese pilgrims, Ea Hien and Hiuen Thsang, who 
visited India between the fourth and seventh centuries 
of our era, though they fell us so much about other 
ancient centres of the Buddhist religion, have not a 
word to say about this one. It is a strange coincidence, 
therefore, that these remains should be at once the most 
magnificent and the most perfect examples of Buddhist 
nrehitedure in India. 

or The hill on which these monuments arc clustered 
is not in any way remarkable, nor is tliere anything in 
its general aspect to distinguisn it from the many 
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other eminences wliioh girdle it close on the west 
and south. It is a low hill, less than 300 feet in 
height, of a whale-back shape, with a saddle near 
the middle, in which nestles the village of Sanchi 
from which it takes its name. As with all the 
neighbouring ofl-shoots of the Vindhyas, its formation 
is of sandstone, which slopes, layer upon layer, in 
shelving masses down its sides, wherein the 
Buddhist builders of old found a quarry for their 
stone ready to hand and easily worked. In the varied 
hues of this stone and in its rugged crags there is a 
wonderful charm alike of form and colour, and this 
charm is enhanced by the wealth of jungle shrubs and 
trees which sj)ring^ from every nook and crevice among 
the giant boulders. The vegetation grows free and 
dense on all the steeper slopes around the hill, but most 
luxuriantly on its southern half, in places where the 
high and shady clifEs afford shelter against the sun. 

Here the ever-green khiml tree^, with its sombre foliage, 
is especially abundant, and here in the early spring the 
dhdk or ‘ flame of the forest,’ as it has been so happily 
called, sets the hill-side ablaze with its clusters of gorge- 
oufi blossoms, affording a strangely g.ay and dazzling 
setting to the grey ruias that crest the ridges above. 

The main road by which the hill is ascended, leads Ancient and 
direct from the railway station, then passes up the modeen eoads 
rocky slope in the direction of the village of Safichi, 
and bends to the right near a small pond, the 
embankment of which is of ancient construction. From 
this point the road is paved and stepped with heavy 


’ Miraiiaops. 


I) 
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AKD CtHC'CtT 
WALL. 


stone slabs as far as the brow of the hill ; afterwards, 
it runs south for a distance of about 80 yards and enters 
the enclave at its north-west corner. The whole of this 
road is of modern construction, having, so far as is 
known, been first made by Mapr Cole in 1883 and 
extensively repaired by the present writer in 1915, At 
the time when Vidife was a flourishing city, the main 
approach came direct from the north-east, ascended the 
hill-side near tlio northern edge of the Pwainia tank 
(PI. XIV), crossed the Ghiknl Ghatl, and wound round 
to the north of the plateau, passing about 50 yards 
east of the modern gateway. A side path also branched 
off from it to the middle of the eastern side. Of the 
latter a short section still exists outside the circuit wall, 
and two longer sections of the old main road are pre- 
served at the Chiknl Ghatl and immediately below the 
northern wall, the roadway in each case being construct- 
ed of long slabs of stone laid transversely on the rock 
and measmlng as much as twelve feet in length. 

The plateau on the hill top to which these roads 
gave access, measures over 400 yards from N. to S. 
by 220 yards from E. to W., and originally sloped 
upwards in a gentle gradient towards the east, 
reaching its highest point beneath the foundations of 
Temple 45 (Tl. XV), whence there is a steep drop of 
nearly 300 feet to the plain below. How the artificial 
terraces into which the central part of the plateau is now 
divided, came to be formed, and when the retaining wall 
between them was erected, will be described later on. 
The solid stone circuit wall encircling the plateau 
appears to have been first constructed in the 11th or 
12th century A.D., but was largely repaired in 1883 an4 
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again in 1914. Over the greater part of its length it is 
founded on the living rook, but a section of it on the 
eastern side is carried over the ruins of some of the late 
mediseval buildings. The present entrance at the north- 
west corner of this wall is a modern innovation due to 
Major Cole, the old entrance having apparently been 
located at a little distance towards the east, at a point 
where the ancient road had pas-sed prior to the construc- 
tion of the circuit wall. 

In the description w^hich follows of the monuments 
on the hill-top, I .shall start with the Great Stupa and 
the buildings immediately around it on the same terrace, 
dealing fir.st witli the stupais, then with the pillars, and 
lastly with the shrines. Afterwards, I shall conduct the 
visitor to Temiilea 40 and 8, and to the three monas- 
teries, Nos. 30, 87 and 38 to the south of the Great 
Stupa ; and, finally, I shall ascend the higher terrace on 
the east and examine the buildings numbered from 
43 to 50.* But before embarking on this description, 

J The numbers by which the rarion.s monuments are designated 
in the plan on PI. XV are not, it will be observed, arranged in regular 
sequence, the reason being that the nmneration o£ the stupas adopted 
by ,Sir Aioxnndev Conninglititn in the plan whicli lie published in 
land has been generally followed by subsequent witors, and it 
seemed to mo likely to lead to inconvenience and confusion if 1 
.abandoned it. Accordingly I have, with one exception, retained 
Gen. Cunningham’s numbcr.s and added others to distinguish those 
monnmenM wliich I myself have discovered, arranging them in 
such systematic sequence as ha.s been practicable. The exception 
I’eforrod to is the early shrine numbered 8 on my plan. In Gen, 
Cunningham's sketch a stnpa numbered 8 is shown to the north 
of Stup.a .8, but on the spot in quc.stion there is no vestige of any 
such structure ; nor is any indication of its existence given in cither 
of the plans prepared by Gen. Maisey and Mr. Thompson. On 
Iho other hand, Gon. llaisoy, who was associated with Gen. 
Cunningham at Sudchl in 1851 and in other respects follows his 
numeration, places No. 8 south. Instead of north, of the Great Stiipa, 
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it ia desirable to say sometbing about the history of 
this site in ancient and modern times, as well as about 
the artistic character of its monuments. 

at; a spot where nothing appeara on Gen. Cunningham’s plan, 
but where I liavo now unearthed a stone basement of an early shriiie. 
Accordingly, X conolude that Gen. Cunningham, whoso plan in 
other respects is far from accurato, made tho mistake of placing this 
monument to the north instead of the south of the central gronp. 



CHAPTER II 
Histobicai and Artistic 

The history of Saiiclu starts cliuing the reign of 
Asoka in tlie third century 33. C., and covers a period 
of soma fourteen centuries, thus syndironising almost 
with the rise and fall of Buddhism in India. The 
political story of Eastern Malwa during these fourteen 
centuries is knomi to us only in the barest outline, 
and is besot with many uncertainties. Such as it is, 
however, it enables ns to follow the chief dynastic chan- 
ges and the chief religious niovemenfes which affected 
this part of India, and which are necessarily reflected 
in the changing character of the monuments. 

To make this history and its bearing upon the 
architectiue and sculptures of Sauchl more easily intelli- 
gible, I sball divide it into thi-ee periods, tbe first 
extending from the reign of A6oka to the overthrovr 
of the Kshatrapa power, about iOO A.D., by Cbandra- 
gupta II ; the second from the advent of the Imperial 
Guptas to the death of the Emperor Harsha in 617 
A.D. ; and the third embracing the later mediaeval 
period down to the close of the twelfth century. 

Early period. 

The ancient name of Sauchi was Kakanada but 


7 
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the name is known only from inscriptions and does not 
occui’^in any^'ancient author. It seems probable, 
however, that Sanohl is referred to under the name 
of Chetiyagiri in the ' Mahavamsa ’ — the Buddhist 
chronicle of Ceylon — ^where it is recorded that A6oka, 
when he was heir-apparent and was journeying as 
Viceroy to Ujjayini (Ujjain), halted at Vidi6a and 
there married the daughter of a local banker, one Devi 
by name, by whom he had two sons, Ujjeniya and 
Mahendra, and a daughter Sanghamitra. It is further 
narrated that, after Afioka’s accession, Mahendra headed 
the Buddhist mission, sent probably under the 
auspices of the Emperor, to Ceylon, and that before 
setting out to the island he visited his mother at 
‘ Chetiyagiri ’ near Vidisa, and was lodged there in 
a sumptuous viJima or monastery, which she 
herself had erected. Now, assuming that the story 
of Mahendra as told in the Sinhalese chronicle 
is correct, it would be reasonable to identify thig 
‘Chetiyagiri’ with the hill of Sanchl ; for it was at 
Sanchi that A^oka set up one of his edict pillars as well 
as other monuments ; and it is at Sanchi alone in 
neighbourhood that any remains of the Maurya age 
have been found. Unfortunately, however, there is 
another version of the legend, which makes Mahendra 
the brother, not the son, of A&oka, and which fails 
to connect him in any way with Vidifia. It would 
manifestly be unsafe, therefore, to deduce from the 
Mahavarhfia version any concluaons as to the age or 
origin of the monuments of Sanchi. Be the story 
true or not, there is good evidence, as we shall pre- 
sently see, to show that the Buddhists established 
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fcliemselvea at Saaohi for the first time during the 
lifetime of Afioka, and it is clear also from the memorials 
which the Emperor erected there, that the sangha at 
Saflohl was an object of special interest and care to 
him. 

ASoka had probably become a convert to Buddhism AIoka Maurya. 
early in life, and during the last thirty years of his reign 
(B.C.- 273-232) he seems to have employed his almost 
unlimited powers in propagating his religious ideas 
throughout the length and breadth of his dominions 
(which compri.sed practically the whole of India except 
the Madras Presidency), and in .sending missionaries of 
the faith to foreign lands ^ as far remote as Egypt and 
Albania. In fact, it is upon his zealous patronage 
of Buddhism that the fame of this Great Emperor 
mainly rests ; and it is not surprising, therefore, 
that most of the monuments ^ of his reign which 
have come down to us relate to that religion. 

Among these monuments are some of the most 
perfect and highly developed specimens of sculpture 
in India, but the particular specimens referred to, 
including the edict-bearing pillar at Sanchl, are 

^ It hiis beoii (iuc.itioiied whether the religion which AsoUa’s misisiou 
sought to proi)agato was BucUlliiam. Most scholars taUe the view 
that it nas. 

* These monuments comprise the foilovring : — A scries of 
royal edicts inscribed upoir columns or natural rocks ot vorions 
spots throughout his dominions, from the North-West Trontior 
to Mysore ; stupas of brioV: at Samdth, Sauchi and other places ; 
the remains of a pillared hall ut I’atna, which probably formed 
part of a royal palace, designed, apparently, on the model of the 
Aoh.'emcnian palaces of Persia ; a group of rock-cut shrines in the 
BarMiar hills In Bihar excavated % Aloka or bis successors for 
the Ajivika osootic,s ; a small monollthio rail at Sumath ; a 
throne in tho interior of the tcmplo at Bodh-Gayii ; and some 
portions of stone umbrellas at iSahehl and Samiith. 
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Perso-Greek in style, not Indian, and there is every 
reason to believe that they were the handiwork of 
foreign, probably Bactrian, artists. In the time 
of Moka indigenous art was still in the rudimentary 
state, when the sculptor could not grasp more than 
one aspect of his subject at a time, when the law of 
‘ fi'ontality ’ was still binding upon him, and when 
the ‘ memory picture had not yet given place to 
direct observation of nature. 

iSoNGA PKBion. On the death of A^oka in 232 E.C. the Empire of 
the Mauryas rapidly fell to pieces : the central power 
declined, the outlying provinces asserted their in- 
dependence, and about the year. 185 B.O. the throne 
of Magadha passed to the Suugas. Of this dynasty 
om' knowledge is meagre in the extaeme. Its 
founder was Pushyamitra, who had murdered 
Brihadratha, the last of the Mauryas, and it appears 
from Kalidasa’s drama the ‘ Malavikagnimitia ’ 
that dmlng Push.vamitra’s reign his son, Aguiifiitra, 
was ruling as Viceroy over the Western dominions, 
with Vidi^a as hia Capital. Pushyamitra himself is 
reputed by later writers to bave persecuted the 
Buddhist church, hut his successors must have 
been more tolerant; for an epigraph on the gate- 
way of the Buddhist stupa at Bharhut records its 
erection ‘ during the supremacy of the Suhgas,’ and 
it is to the period of their supremacy, also, that several 
of the most important monuments at Sanchi probably 
belong, namely ; the Second and Third Stupas with 
their balustrades (but not the gateway of the latter), 

1 See E. Loetyy, The Seadering oj Nature iii Marti/ Orech Art. 
Euglish Traiwlation by J. Eotborgill ; London, 1007. 
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the ground balustrade and stone casing of the Great 
Stupa, which had originally been of brick and of much 
smaller dimensions,^ and pillar No. 25. The sculp- 
ture of the.se and other monuments of the Suiiga period 
is full of promise, but still in much the same primitive 
and undeveloped stage in which the sculpture of Greece 
was at the beginning of the 6th century B.C. The 
influence of ‘ frontality ’ and of the ‘ memory image ’ 
continues to obtrude itself ; the relief- work is lacking 
in depth ; the attitudes of the individual figures arc a.s 
a rule stifi and awkward, and arc portrayed as sharply 
defined silhouettes against a neutral backgromid ; aud 
there is rarely any effort made at bringing them into 
close mutual relationship one with another. On the 
other hand, a great advance is effected during this 
period in the modelling of the contours and interior 
details, and in many other re.sp 0 cts, also, art begins 
to profit from the direct observation of nature. Here 
and there the reliefs of the Sufiga period at Sanchi, 
as well as at Bharhut and Bodh-Gaya, reveal the 
influence which foreign, and especially Hellenistic 
ideas, were exerting on India through the mediiuu 

' Another ■very intorebting rr.nnmncnt ot the Sunga age is in 
tho old city of Vidisa (now Besnagar), about 5 miles from 
SiinohT. It is a stone oolmnn with i’er^ipolitan c.apital and massivo 
abacus, onco crowned by a figure of Garn^a. An inscription on 
the column records tliat it waa set up in honour o£ Vasudevii 
(Vishnu) by a Greek n.aiued HcUodorus, the son of Dion, who had 
coino to Vidisa as an ambassador from Antialkidas, King of Tasila, 
to King Kasipntra Bhagabhadra, then in the fourteenth year of 
hi.s reign. This king may be identical T/ith the Bfiadra or Bhadraka, 
who is nicntionccl in the Futunos as one of tho successors of Pushya- 
mitra. Tite inscription is of special value as proving that Hclio- 
dorits, It Greek, had adopted an Inilian faith, and as evidencing 
tho contact which was then (2nd century B.C.) taking placo between 
this part of India and tho Greek kingdoms of tho Punjab. 
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Andhra riiwoD. 


of the contemporary Greek colonies in the Paiijah ; 
but the art of these reliefs is essentially indigenous in 
character and, though stimulated and inspired by 
extraneous teaching, is in no sense mimetic. Its 
national and independent character is attested not 
merely by its methodical evolution on Indian soil, 
but by the wonderful sense of decorative beauty which 
pervaded it and which from first to last has been the 
heritage of Indian art. 

The power of the Sungas endured for a little over 
a century, f.c., until about tbe year 70 B.C., but 
whether they were supplanted by the Kanvas or 
the Aiidhras, is open to question. The Andhras 
had long been dominant in the west and south 
of India, and it is known that they had extended 
their away over Eastern Malwa at least two or 
three decades before the beginning of the Christian 
era. It was under their dynasty that the early 
school of Indian art achieved its zenith, and 
that the mo.-it splendid of the Sanchl structures 
were erected, viz., the four gateways of the Great 
Stupa, and the single gateway of the Third Stiipa, 
ail five of which must have been set up within a few 
decades of one another. On the Southern Gateway of 
the Great Stupa (the earliest of the five) is a donative 
inscription recording the gift of one of its architraves 
by a certain Anaiiida, foreman of the artisans of the 
Andhra king Sri Satakami. Unfortunately for the 
identification of this king, the title of Satakarni was 
borne by many members of the dynasty, and it is not 
practicable to deternune which particular one is here 
designated. Hitherto ho has generally been identified 
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with the Sr! Satahanii who was reigning in the middle of 
the second century* B.C. and who is mentioned in the 
Nanaghat and Hathigumpha inscriptions ; but this 
view con^cts not only with what is now known of the 
history of Eastern Malwa (which in the second century 
B.C, was ruled by the Sungas and not by the Andhras), 
but with the history also of early Indian plastic art, 
which has recently been established on a much firmer 
basis. It may now be regarded as practically certain 
that the king referred to is one of the Satalcarnis who 
appear later in the Pauianic lists, and we shall not be 
far wrong if we assign his reign to the middle or latter 
half of the first century B.C. Of the monumental 
art of this period the gateways of Sanchi are by far 
the most important survivals. Between the times 
when the ground balustrade of Stupa 2 and the earliest® 
of these gateways were erected, it is probable that not 
more than a few decades intervened, yet the advance 
made in relief work during this short period is most 
striking. In the decoration of the gateways there 
is little of the clumsy immature workmansliip 
that characterises the balustrade in que.stion. 
Though they exhibit considerable variety in their 
composition and technical treatment, their stylo 
generally is maintained at a relatively high level. 
They are manifestly the work of experienced artists, 
who had fi'eed themselves almost entirely from the 
‘ memory pictures ’ of primitive art, and had learnt 
how to portray the figures in free and easy postures. 


* See Eapson, Cal. of the Coins of the Andhra Dyteasty, ete., p. 
XXni sq. 

* e.e., the South Gateway 
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how to compose them in natural and oonvinoiiig groups, 
how to give depth and a sense of perspective to the 
picture, and how to express their meaning both drama- 
tically and sizicerely. That Hellenistic and Western 
Asiatic art affected the early Indian school during 
the Andhra even more intimately than it had done 
during the Suhga period, is clear from tho many ex- 
traneous motiEa in these reliefs, e.g., from, the familiar 
hiill capital of Persia, from the floral designs of Assyria, 
or from the winged monsters of Western Asia ; 
vuul it is clear also from the individuality of many 
of the figures, e.g., of the hill-men riders on the Eastern 
Gate, from the symmetrical character of some of tho 
compositions, and fi-oni tho ‘ colouristio ’ treatment, 
with its alternation of light and dark, which was 
peculiarly characteristic of Grroco-Syiian art at this 
j)eriod. But though Western Art evidently played a 
prominent part in the evolution of the ea,rly Indian 
school, we must be careful not to exaggerate its im- 
portance. The artists of early India were quick with 
the versatility of all true artists to profit by the lessons 
which others had to teach them ; but there is no more 
reason in calling their creations Persian or Greek, 
than there would be in designating the modern fabric 
of St. Paul’s Italian. The art which they practised 
was essentially a national art, having its root in the 
heart and in the faith of the people, and giving eloquent 
expression to their spiritual beliefs and to their deep 
and intuitive sympathy with nature. Free alike 
from artificiality and idealism, its purpose was to 
glorify religion, not by seeking to embody spiritual 
ideas in terms of foi'm, as the medijeval art of India 
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did, but by telling tlie story of Buddhism or Jainism 
in the simplest and most expressive language which 
the chisel of the sculptor could command ; and it was 
just because of its simplicity and transparent sincerity 
that it voiced so truthfully the soul of the people, 
aud stiU continues to make an instant appeal to our 
feelings. 

The rule of the Aiidhras in Eastern Malwa was Tub Ksir.iiwnArA.s, 
interrupted for a few decades by that of the 
Kshaharatas, probably towards the end of the first 
century, hut it was re-estahlished about 125 A.D. by 
Gautamiputra Sri Satakarni, and survived until about 
150 A.D., when it was finally overthrown by the Wbstern 
Great Satrap Eudradaman, after which SMchl and KsnATHirAS. 
Yidi^a remained in possession of the Western Kshatra- 
pa.s'’ until the close of the fourth century, when 
both Malwti and Siuashtra were annexed to the Gupta 
Empire. 

The Kshatrapas of Western India, including the 
family of the Kshaharatas as well as the later Satraps, 
were of foreign origin and, as their name^ implies, 
were in the position of feudatories to a supreme power, 
that power being, first the Scytho-Parthian, and later 
the luishan empire of the North. In Eastern Mahva 


* Coins of the follomii!; KsUatvapa Idnf>3 Iiaro been found at 
iSiinclil : Vijuyasfu.i, Uudrasoua If, ViSvasiriill.'i, Bhartridiman, 
Vlsra-Hcnn, Rudrasiriib.-i II, Riidrasrna III. 

- Tho title ■ Kshatwpa ’ Greek traTpetTn^? ) ainnifuid 
in India, as in I’ersi.-,, a vicc-roy of tlic ‘ King of kings.’ The higher 
title of mahuldinUaiM or * Great , Satrap ’ was often I)orno Iiy tho 
ruling Satrap, while lii.s lieir-app.ai-cnt was .stvlcd ' Kshatrapa.’ 
Tho Western KsliMrapns .nppeae to have iK-cn "known coinnumly 
to the IiidifuiK .is Sik.is, Cf. Eapsou, op. eii., p. C. and p, CC f. 
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btraBUi Gcttas. 


itself these Satraps do not appear on the scene until 
after the establishment of the Kushan Empire, and 
the only remains at Sa&ohi in which any connexion 
with the suzerain power of the north can be traced 
are a few sculptures in the Kushan style from Mathura, 
one of which bears an inscription of the year 28 and 
of the reign of the King Shahi Vasishlca. There are 
various other monuments, however, of local work- 
manship, which belong to the epoch of the Satraps 
and which indicate that Buddhism was as flourishing 
at SancliT under the Satraps as it was elsewhere under 
their overlords the Kushans, though the art in which 
it found expression was then at a relatively low ebb.^ 


Tlie Gupa or early mediaval period. 

Although the rapid expansion of Giipta power 
under Samudragnpta had brought the Western 
Kshatrapas into contact with it as early as the 
middle of the fourth century, it was not until the 
close of that century that the actual annexation 
of Eastern and Western Malwa was achieved 
by Chandragupta n. An echo of this Emperor’s 


^ The art of Mathura, daring the Satrapal and Kushan periods 
resulted from a oombination of two sohoole, the Early Indian on 
tho one hand, and tho semi-Hollenisbio school of the Korth-Wost 
on the other. Owing to the close connexion of Mathura, first, with 
the Soytho-Parthian kingdom of Taxiln, and afterwards -with the 
Empire of the Kusihnns, the infiiix of pseudo-classloal art there was 
strong enough to interrupt and enervate the older traditions of 
Hindu-itan. but at the same time too weak in its now environment 
to maintain its own individuality. It was no longer a ease of 
Indian art being vitalised, as it was at SaS(JhT, by the inspiration 
of the West, but of its being deadened by its ombtnoe. 
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conq^uest occura in an inscription carved on the 
talnstrade of tlie Great Stupa, dated in the year 
93 of the Gupta era, that is, in A.D. 412-13. It 
records the gift hy one of Chandragupta’s officers 
named Amrakardava, apparently a man of very high 
rank, of a village called I^vamvasaka and of a sum of 
money to the Arya-Sangha or community of the 
faithful at the great viMra or convent of Kakanada- 
bota, for the purpose of feeding mendicants (bhihhus) 
and maintaining lamps.^ 

In A.D. 413 Kiimaragupta succeeded Chandra- 
gupta II, and was himself succeeded hy Skandagupta 
in 41)5. It was towards the close of the reign of the 
latter Emperor (480 A.D.) that the Gupta Empire was 
overrun by invading hosts of "White Huns, and 
shorn of the greater part of its w'estern dominions. 

Eastern htalwa, however, was still unconquered in the BunnHACiupTi 

reign of Skandagupta’s successor, Buddhagupta, and BnANuauprA, 

it was not until about oOO A.D. that it passed into 

the bauds of a local chief named Bbaimgupta, and not 

until a decade later that it became feudatory - to tlie 

Huu King, Toranmna. 


1 Cf. Pk-et C. I. I. Ill No. 4 ; Alkn, Cnl. Gupta Coins, p. XXXV. 
The Gupta occupation at Vidi^a ia also attested by two epigraphs 
in the eave.s of the Uclayagiri hiil, four miles from Srificlil, One 
of tliem records the dedication made by a feudatory maharaja 
during the reign of C'liandragupta II in 401 A.D. (Fleet, C. I, 1, 
III, p. 25) ; the other comnieinoratcs tlio excavation of Hio oavo 
by a minister of Chandvagupta, who came here in company with 
the king, w'iio was ‘ seeking to conquer the whole world. ’ Fleet, 
Ibid, p. 3(3. Cf. Rapson, op. cit. pp. CD ff. 

’’Buddhagupta issued coins imitating the types of tho Gupta 
silver coinage. No coins of Bhiinngupta are known : he is men- 
tioned only in an inscription of A.D. 510-11, which cominemoratcs 
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The Gopta age. The lulc of the Guptas lasted fox little more than 
a hundi-ed and fifty years, but it marks in many 
respects the most brilliant and striking of all epochs 
in Indian history. It was the age when- the thought and 
genius of the Indian people awakened, and when there 
was an outburst of mental activity such as has never 
.since been equalled. "What precisely were the causes 
which underlay this sudden development of tie national 
intellect, we cannot say, any more than we can say 
what brought about similar developments in the golden 
age of Greece or in Italy during the Renaissance. 
Possibly, contact with other civili, cations made have 
bad something to do with it; for during this epoeh 
there was close intercourse with the Sasanian Empire 
of Persia, and there wa.g intercourse also with China 
and the Roman Empire. ros,sibly, too, the invasions 
of barbarian races and the sufierings they inlficted may 
have been contributing factors ; for Northern India 
had suffered long beneath the yoke of the Kushan.s, 
as well as of the Parthians and Scythians. "Whatever 
the causes may have been, the effects of the new intellec- 
tual vitality were conspicuous and far-reaching. In 
the political sphere they resulted in resuscitating the 
Imperial idea, which had been dormant since the times 
of the Mauryas, and the outcome ol this idea was the 
consolidation of an empire which embraced the whole of 
Norlhevn India as far south as the Narmada river. 
In the sphere of religion, the new activity found expres- 
sion in the revival of Brahmanism, and along with 

a chief oanictl Goparijn, who fell in ‘ a very famoua battle ’ while 
fighting hy the .side of Bliunngnpta. The battle referred te may 
be the one in vhicli Itiianngaptn. wan defeated by Toramuiia. 
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Bralimanism, in the revival of Sanskrit, which was 
the sacred language of the Brahmans. It was during 
this period that Kalidasa — the Shakespeare of India — 
wrote his immortal plays,^ and that other famous 
dramas were produced ; and during this period, also, 
that the Puranas were finally redacted, that the laws of 
Manu took their present form and that mathematics 
and astronomy reached their highest perfection. Thus, 
the Gupta age marked a re-awakening — a true ‘ Renais- 
sance ’ — of tho Indian intellect ; and the new intellec- 
tualism was reflected in architecture and the formative 
arts as much as in other spheres of knowledge and 
thought. Indeed, it is precisely in their intellectual 
qualities — ^in their logical thought and logical beauty — 
that the architecture and sculpture of the Gupta age 
stand pre-eminent in the history of Indian art, and 
that they remind us in many respects of the creations 
of Greece eight hundred years earlier or of Italy a 
thousand years later. 

Of early Indian art the keynotes, as I have already Gupta abt. 
noticed, were spontaneous naturalism and simplicity. 

In the more advanced and cultured age of the Guptas 
these qualities were brought under the constraint of 
reason, and art became more formal, more self-conscious 
and more complex. Necessarily it lost much of the 
naivete and charm of the earlier work, but it gained in 
qualities which appealed to the conscious intellect as well 
as to the subconscious sssthetic sense ; in symmetry and 
proportion, for example ; in the structural propriety 


1 Tho country round VidiSi innat have been well-known to 
Kalidasa, somo pas-sagea iu whoso dramas may woll have been 
inspired by tho monuments of S.'ificliT. 


0 
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of its forms ; in the reasoned restraint of ornament and 
in the definition of detail. In another important 
feature, also, the art of the Gupta period differed 
radically fi-om all that had gone before. For, whereas 
the Early School had regarded the formative arts 
merely a.s a valuable medium in which to narrate 
tlie legends and hi.story of its faith, in the Gupta age 
a olo.scr contact was established between thought and 
art, and sculptor and painter alike es-sayed to give 
articulate exprcs.sion to their spiritual and emotional 
ideas by translating them into terms of form and colour. 
The types of the Buddha which this age produced and 
in which it succeeded in combining beauty of defini- 
tion with a spirit of calm and peaceful contemplation 
are among the greatest contributions which India has 
made to the World’s Art. 

The ‘ Renaissance ’ of India did not come to an 
end with the break-up of the Gupta power, nor was 
it limited by the geographical boundaries of that 
Empire. Its influence was felt not only throughout 
the length and breadth of India, but in countries far 
beyond, and the strength which it had gathered in the 
fourth and fifth centuries did not exhaust itself until 
the close of the seventh. These three centuries of 
India’s Renaissance (Circa 350-650 A.D.) are commonly 
known as the ‘ Gupta period,’^ though during the 
latter half of this period the Guptas themselves were 
reduced to a petty principality in Eastern India. 

The Hus-s. For two generations Northern India lay und^r the 
yoke of the Huns, and it was not until 528 A.D. 


* Yinot-nt Smith, £!. II. I., p, 30-1 (3rd Ed.) 
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that their power was shattered by the victories of 
Baladitya andYaSodharman over MiMragula — ^the blood- 
thirsty and ruthless successor of Toramana, who well 
earned for himself the title of ‘ the Attila of India.’ 
Then followed a period of quiescence, while the country 
was recovering from the savagery of the barbarians. 
During this period, which lasted until the beginning 
of the 7th century, there was no paramount authority 
in Northern India capable of welding together the 
petty states, and the latter were probably too weak 
and exhausted by their sufferings to make a bid for 
imperial dominion.^ The ideals, however, of Gupta 
culture, though necessarily weakened, were still vital 
forces in the life of the people, continuing to manifest 
themselves alike in their science, their literature and 
their art j and it needed but the agency of a strong, 
benevolent government to bring them once more to 
their full fi'uition. In Northern India, this agency 
was found in the government of Harsha of Thanesar 
(606-647 A.D.),® who within five and a half years of 
his accession established an empire almost coterminous 
with that of the Guptas, and for thirty-five years more 
governed it with all the energy and brilliancy that 
had distinguished their rule. The art of the 6th and 
7th centuries is represented at Sanchl mainly by 

* About 5S0 A,D, Siliichi may have been in tlio dominions of 
the Kolachuri dynasty. Coins of Krislinaraja of that dynasty 
have been found at Bhilsa (A. fl. H., 1913-1-1:, p. 214-). 

* At this time Eii:itorn Jlsllvva was hold hy tlic later Guptas, 
of whom Dc-va.giifit.a iiiul Marlha-vagupta uro tlio most prominent. 
Devagupta met his death at the hands of lliijynvardlinna, the 
elder bw)thcr of Harsha ; Hudhavagupta became a fondatory of 
the. latter, 

o 2 
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detaclied images, which will be described in a separate 
catalogue, when the Museum now in course of erection 
is complete. They arc infused with the same spirit 
of calm contemplation, of alnmsfc divine peace, as the 
images o£ the fourth and fifth centuries, but they have 
lost the hcautj'- of definition which the earlier artists 
strove to prosorve, a nd, though still graceful and elegant, 
tend to hoconio stereotyped and artificial. The sculp- 
ture of -1,111.9 age, a.s we know from the caves at Ajaiita, 
was not on so high a level as painting, and as a means 
of decoration was probably lo.as popular thau the sister 
art. At Sahchl, unfortunately, no trace is left of the 
frescoes w'hich once adorned the monasteries and 
chaixjls, and only those who know the grandeur of the 
Ajaiito decorations, cau appreciate how vastly different 
these buildings must have looked in ancient days. 

Later mediaival period. 

From 528 A.D., when the Huns were defeated, 
until 1023 A.D., when the Paujab was occupied by 
Mahmud of Ghasni, Northern India was left practi- 
cally immune from foreign aggression^ and free there- 
fore to work out her own destinies. During these 
five centuries no need was felt of a central power to 
oppose, the common foe ; there was no voluntary 
oohe.sioji among the many petty states ; and, with one 
single excepti(jn, no sovereign arose vigorous enough 
to impose hi.s will upon his neighbours. It was a 
period, in fact, of stagnation, when the energy of the 
country was largely dissipated in internecine strife, 

* OJ. Vincent Smith, E. ff. I., pp. 322 and 357, 
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and when its political weakness was leflected in the 
religion and arts of the country. The only ruler, so 
far as we know, who rose superior to his age and sur- 
roundings was Mihira Bhoja of Kanauj, who between Mihiba Bhoja 
the years 840-90 A.D. made himself master of an empire Kanauj. 
which extended from the Sutlej to Bihar and which 
was maintained intact by his successors Mahendrapala 
and Bhoja II. In this empire Eastern Malwa, which 
was then ruled by the Paramara dynasty, is Imown 
to have been included at the close of the 9th century, 
but the power of the Pratiharas of Kanauj rapidly 
declined during the early decado.s of the following 
century, and by the time that Eaja Munja (974-96 A.D.) PABAwisAS oil 
came to the throne, Eastern Malwa appears to have MAiwa. 
asserted its iudependence and to have become the 
predominant state in Central India. Both Munja 
and his nephew, the celebrated Bhoja, who reigned 
over Malwa for more than 40 years {A.D. 1018-60), 
were liberal patrons of literatnre and art, and them- 
selves ^vriters of uo small ability. A reputed monument 
of the latter Idug, that maj- have preserved his name, 
was the great Bhojpur lake to the 8. E. of Bhopal, 
which wa.s drained in the fifteenth century by order 
of one of the Muharuraadau Idugs. With the death 
of Bhoja, about 1060 A.D., the power of the Parainaras 
declined, and, though the dynasty survived at Dhar, 

Malwa passed daring the twelfth century into the 

possession of the Chiilukya kings of Anhilwara.^ WithCnALUKVA Kino 

the subsoqiieut histoiy of this district wc need nob A-vintwAiu. 

‘ Tlio lU'Oviiice may have been aftcrwiixl.'i regained fur a time 
by tho Paramaras ; at .my rate it ms in tiio uossG.ssiou of Dovapala 
uf Dhar (1217- 12-10 .AD.) 
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here coueern ourselves; for at Sanchi there are no 
BuddMsb edifices of importance later than the twelfth 
century A.D., and it»i8 probable that the Buddhist 
religion, which had already been largely merged into 
Hinduism, died out in Central India about that time. 

Later MEor/iiv.u. Of the architecture and sculpture of this later 
mcdiiieval period there are various examples at Sanchi, 
inclitdiiig the whole group of structures on the Eastern 
terrace, numbered from 43 to 50, besides a vast 
array of detached carvings, .small votive stupas, 
statues aud the like. One and all bear witness to 
the rapidly declining purity both of the Buddhist 
religion nud of Buddhist art, but it is in Temple 46, 
which is by far the most pretentious monument 
of tills epoch, that the \dsitor will most (juickly 
recognise the overwhelming influence which Hinduism, 
and particularly the Tantric cult, had exercised on 
Buddhism before the Ilth century A.D., and it is in 
the same temple that he will best appreciate the wide 
gulf which separates this architecture from that of 
the Gupta age. Duriug the later mediceval times 
architecture aspired to greater magnificence and display, 
but what it gained in grandeur (aud the gain in this 
respect was undeniably great), it lost in its testhetic 
(piality. There is no longer the same sense of pro- 
portion aud of balance between form and ornament 
which was so conspicuous in Gupta work. The purely 
decorative impulse which the Gupta artist had kept 
uuder the control of reason, reasserts itself, aud orna- 
ment is allowed to ran riot, destroying thereby the unity 
and coherence of the design. Carving loses its plasti- 
city and vitality, and cult images become stereotyped 
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and lifeless — mere symbols, as it were, of religion, devoid 
alike of spirituality and of anatomical definition. 

Sdnchl in modern times. 

i^rora the 13th century onwards Safichi appears 
to have been left desolate and deserted. The city 
of \'idi!§a had fallen to ruins during the Gupta period 
and had been auperaedcd by Bhilsa (Bhailasvamin) ; 
but, though the latter town played an important part 
in local history during Muhammadan times, and though 
it was thrice sacked by Moslem conquerors, and its 
temples destroyed for a fourth time in the reign of 
Aurangzeb, yet amid all this devastation the monu- 
ments of Sauohl, in spite of their prominent position 
on a hill only five miles away, were left unscathed> 
and when visited by Gen* Taylor in 1818, proved to be 
in a remarkably good state of preservation. At that 
time three of the gateways of the Great Stupa were 
still standing erect, and the southern one was lying 
where it had fallen ; the great dome was intact ; and a 
portion of the balustrade on the summit was still mi 
situ.^ The second and third stupas were also well pre- 
served, and there were remains of eight minor stupas, 
besides other buildings, in the vicinity of the Second 
Stupa, but no record of their condition is preserved. 
The beauty and unique character of these monuments 
was immediately recogoised, and from 1819 onwards 
there appeared vaiious notes, illustrations and mono- 
graphs descriptive of their architecture and sculpture, 

‘.SsOiT. The. flr.-.'tt 9liip<ial.Hri~ichi K'Xnalchedii . J. R. A. S-. 

Jiiri. lUOJ, p^r. ii'J-t.'i, wiici'i;; a aucoint account ifs giron 'oC tJio history 
of the site since ISIS. 
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ttougb too oiten marred by the tancifiil ideas or inaccu- 
racies of the authors.’- Most notable among these worts 
were Cunningham’s BMha Topes, (1854), I'ergusson’s 
Tree and Serpent worship (1868) and Gen. Moisey's 
Sdnchi and its Remains (1892). But the widespread 
interest which the di.seovei}'^ and successive accounts 
of the stupas excited, proved lamentably disastrous 
to the monuments themselves ; for the site quickly 
became a hunting-ground for treasure seekers and 
amateur arclieeologists, who, in their efforts to probe 
its hidden secrets or to enrich themselves from the. 
spoils supposed to bo hidden there, succeeded in half 
demolishing and doing irreparable harm to moat of 
the structures. Thus, m 1822, Capt. Johnson, the 
Assistant Political Agent in Bhopal, opened the Great 
Stupa from top to bottom on one side, and left a vast 
breach in it, which was the cause of much subsequent 
damage to the body of the structure and of the collapse 
of the Western Gate^vay and portions of the enclosing 
balustrade. The same blundering excavator was 
probably responsible, also, for the partial destruction 
of the Second and Third Stupas, which until then 
had been in perfect repair. Then, in 1851, Major 
(afterwards Gen. Sir) Alexander Cunningham and Capt. 
P. C. Maisey together contributed to the general 
spoliation of the site by hasty excavations in several 
of the monuments, and, though they succeeded 
in recovering a most valuable series of relic caskets® 
from the Second and Third Stupas, their discoveries 

* A libt of thoEC publications is given at the end of this guide- 
book. 

*&'ee pp. 61 & liiG (‘nfra. 
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scarcely compensated for the damage entailed in their 
operations, since the caskets themselves were subse- 
quently lost. During all these years the idea of re- 
pairing and preserving these incomparable structures 
for the sake of future generations seems never to have 
entered anyone’s head, and, though in 1869 (as an 
indirect result of a request by Napoleon III for one 
of the richly carved gates) casts of the East Gate were 
prepared and presented to the principal national 
museums of Europe, it was not until 1881, when still 
more havoc had been wrought by the neighbouring 
villagers or by the ravages of the ever encroaching 
jungle that the Government bethought itself of safe- 
guarding the original structures. In that year Major 
Cole, then Curator of Ancient Monuments, cleared 
the hill top of vegetation and filled the great breach 
in the Main Stupa made by Capt. Johnson nearly sixty 
years before, and dutiug the two following years he 
re-erected at the expense of the Imperial Government 
the fallen gates on the south and west, as w'ell as the 
smaller gate iii front of the third stupa. No attempt, 
however, was made by him to preserve the other 
monuments which were crumbling to ruin, to exhume 
from their debris the monasteries, temples and other 
ertitices which cover the plateau around the Great 
Stupa, or to protect the hundreds of loose sculi>tures 
and inscription.s lying on the site. These tasks which 
involved operations far more extensive than any 
previously carried out were left for the writer to under- 
take in 1912, and during the five years that have 
intervened since then they liave been st'eadily and 
systematically pushed forward. The building which 
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WGie at tliat time visible on tbe hill top wore the Grreat 
Stupa and the few other remains which the reader will 
find indicated in the plan on Pi. XV by hatched lines. ^ 
Por the rest, the whole site was buried beneath such deep 
accumulations of debri.s and so overgrown with jungle, 
that the very existence of the majority of the monu- 
ments had not even been suspected. The first step, 
Iheroforc, was to clear the whole enclave of the thick 
jungle growth in which it was enveloped. Then followed 
the excavation of the areas to the south and east of 
the Great Stupa, where it was evident that a con- 
siderable depth of debris lay over the natural rock, 
and where, accordingly, there was reason to hope (a 
hope which has since been abundantly justified) that 
substantial remains might be found. The buildings 
which have been exposed to view in. the southern part 
of the site are for the most part founded on the living 
rock ; but tho.se in the eastern area constitute only 
the xrppermost stratum, beneath which there still lie 
buried the remains of various earlier structures. These 
I have been well content to leave to the spade of some 
future explorer, having satisfied myself by trial diggings 
at difierent points that they are mainly monastic 
dwellings similar in character to those already brought 
to light in other parts of the enclave and likely, there- 
fore, to add but little to our present knowledge of the 
monuments. 

The third task that awaited me was to put one 
and all of the xnonuments into as thorough and lasting 

^ In o.ontradtstiiictioii to the recently excavated monuments, 
which arc shown on the plan in black. 
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a state of repair as was practicable. Moat important 
and most difficult of acliievement among the many 
measures which this task entailed have been : first, 
the dismantling and reconstruction of the south-west 
quadrant of the Great Stupa, which was threatening 
to collapse and to bring down with it the South and 
West Gateways, as well as the balustrade between 
them ; secondly, the preservation of Temple 18, the 
ponderous columns of which w'orc loaning at perilous 
angles, and had to be reset in the perpendicular and 
establi.shed on scciure foundations ; and, thirdly, the 
repair of Temple 45, which had reached the last stage 
of decay and was a menace to anyone entering its shrine. 
Other measures that are also deserving of particular 
mention, are the rebuilding of the long retaining wall 
between the central and eastern terraces ; the recon- 
struction of the dome, balustrades and crowning 
umbrella of the Third StQpa ; the re-roofing and general 
repair of Temples 17, 31 and 32 ; the effective drainage 
(involving the relaying of the old fragmentary pave- 
ment) of the area around the Great StQpa ; and the 
improvement and beautifying of the site generally 
by roughly levelling and turfing it and by the planting 
of trees and flowering creepers. 

finally, there remained the qiiestion of protecting 
the numerous moveable antiquities w'hich lay scattered 
about the site. For this purpose a small but adequate 
museum is now in covirsc of construction, where sculp- 
tures, inscription.s and architectural fragments can all 
be duly arranged and catalogued, and where the visitor 
will find plans, photographs and other materials to 
assist liim in the study of those uuique monuments. 



CHAPTER III 


The Gkeat Stctpa ^ 

The foregoing chapter will, I hope, have served to 
give the visitor such iirformation as he needs regarding 
the history of Sailchl, the character of the various 
schools of art represented here, and the measrues 
taken in recent years for the exploration and pre- 
servation of the site. I shall now return to the 

r Primarily stupas were, no doubt, funeral mounds or tumuli ; 
but among the Buclcihists they were erected either to ensiulne some 
reile of the Buddha or of a Buddhist Saint or else to commemorate 
some specially sacred spot. Prom tbo outward form of a stupa 
it is not possible to determine whether it contains a relia or not. 
The oreotion of a stupa has always been regarded by the Buddhists 
as a work of merit, which brings its author a step nearer to salva. 
tion. “Tope”i3a corrupt Anglo-Indian word derived from thiipa, 
the Prakrit form of stupa. In Burma, a stupa is commonly known 
as a “pagoda", and iiiCoyion ns a “ddgaba" — a Sinhalese word 
derived from “ Mala a. “ relic ” and garbha— “ receptacle ” 
or “ shrine." In Nopal, it is called a chaitya, a word which, like stupa, 
originally meant a heap or tumulus {chita), but subsequently came 
to moan a sanctuary of any kind. In the ooimtry round Sauohl 
a stupa is known as hhUd (a mound), and the name of the Great 
Stupa is San bahii ka bhi(a “ The mound of the mothor-in-law and 
danghter-iu-law.” See Fergussoa, I. B. A., p. 64-6 ; O. I I., Vol. 
Ill, p. itO. For the details of the construction and dodioation of 
a stupa, see Mahavamia, p. 169 sqq j TMvyavadana, p. 244 j Cunning, 
ham, JBhilaa Topes, Oh. XIII ; H. A. Oldflold, Sketches from Nepal, 
II, pp. 210-12 ; Foucher, I/Art Q-rico — BoiiAdhigae, pp. 94-98. 
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summit o£ tte hill and resume my description of the 
monuments. 

As it now stands, the Great Stupa (PL I) consists Deschiptioh and 
of an almost hemispherical dome (an^a), truncated near histoby. 
the top ■ and surrounded at its base by a lofty terrace 
(medhl), which served in ancient days as a processional 
path {fradakshina jtatha), access to which was provided 
by a double flight of steps {sopdna) built against it on 
the southern side. Encircling the monument on the 
ground level is a second procession path, enclosed 
by a massive balustrade (vedika) of stone. This balus- 
trade, which is of plain design unrelieved by carvings 
of any land, is divided into four quadrants by entrances 
set approximately at the cardinal points, each one of 
which is adorned by a gateway (loraiia) lavishly en- 
riched with reliefs on both the inner and outer sides. 

It has commonly been supposed that the Great Stilpa 

was erected, just as it stands, together with the column 

near the Southern Gateway, in the reign of the Maurya 

Emperor Aioka, that the balustrade around its base 

was approximately contemporary with the body of the 

building, and that the gateways were erected in the 

course of the 2nd century B.C. These sxrppoiiitions, Oeioinal brick 

however, have proved to be erroneous. The original stUpa of ASoka. . 

stupa, which was most probably built by A6olca at the 

same time as the column was erected, was a structure of 

brick of about half the diameter of the present stupa, 

and it was not until about a centimy later that this 

original stupa was encased in stone and brought to its 

present dimensions, and that the balustrade was built 

around its base ; while it wa.s not until the latter part 

of the first century before the Christian era that the 
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Addition of 

STONE ENVELOEB 

(IfiO-lOO B.O.). 


four gateways were erected^. Of tie form and con- 
struction of tlie original stupa little is Icnown, except 
that the bricks used in it measure lG"xlO"x3", and 
thus correspond approximately in size with the bricks 
employed in other structures of the Maurya epoch. It 
may also be assumed that it was roughly hemispherical 
in shape, with a raised terrace encompassing its base 
and a railing and a stone umbrella crowning its summit. 
Several pieces of an umbrella probably belonging to 
this stupa were found in the debris on the plateau. 
They are relieved by most delicately defined ribs radia- 
ting on their under side, the workmanship displaying 
all that exquisite preckion which characterises every 
known specimen of the masons’ craft in the Maurya 
age, and which has probably never been surpassed in 
the stone carving of any country. 

With the addition of the stone envelope the dia- 
meter of the stupa was increased to over 120 feet and 
its height to about 54 feet®. This later envelope to 
the dome was constructed by the simple and natural 
process of building a thick encirchng wall at a given 
distance from the original structure, and, as it rose 
course hy course, filling in the interval between 
the two with heavy rubble stones. Precisely the 
same process was, as we shall presently see, adopted 
in the enlargement of the apsidal temple 40, which 
was effected about the same time. Some writers 
have described tbft Great Stupa as a dome resting 

* For the liisfory of this stupa in detail, see the writer’s article 
in A. S. JK.. 1013-14, pp. 4-0. 

’ Tlie word ured in Pitli for enlarging a stupa by the addition of 
one or more envelopes k adukhatlay—" coyer," 
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on a lofty plintt, as if tie plinth had been con- 
structed before the dome was raised above it. 

This description is apt to he misleading ; for the dome 
was first built in its entirety, with its sides carried down 
to the ground level, and the terrace was then added 
to it, without any bond between the masonry. Over 
the masonry courses of both dome and terrace was 
laid a thick coat of concrete, finished off, no doubt, 
with finer plaster and possibly embellished with swags 
or garlands in relief hanging from projecting horns, 
and further relieved with colours and gilding. Broad 
patches of this concrete still adhere to the face of the 
stone-work on three sides of the dome ; on the fourth 
side (j.e., in the south-west quadrant) it was broken 
away when the atupa was opened by Captain Johnson 
in 1832. 

“When the body of the stupa was complete, the first Habmika bailiso 
adjunct to be added to it was the indispensable cbowkino 
raiung and the umbrella on the summit, many 
pieces of wliich have been recovered in my recent 
excavations ^ and are shortly to be restored to their 
original positions. They are of the same form but 
proportionately larger in scale than the balustrade and 
umbrella already restored on the summit of Stupa 3. 

Supporting the shaft of the umbrella was a pedestal 

1 1 have hitherto brought together from various parts of the 
site 17 pillars, 48 cross-bars, and 11 coping stones belonging to this 
railing. The lialuHtrade B-as square in plan with eight pillars along 
each side, the. bases of which wero cnihcddcd in tho masonry of 
the .stupa to a depth of 2 ft. (i in. In its design this hulustrado 
betrays the influenee of wooden con.“.truction, similar to that notiee- 
ahie on the ground bahistnide below 
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{hamihd) ^ wliich in this case took the form of a heavy 
stone box, with a lid measuring 5 ft. 7 in. in diam. 
and 1 ft. 8 in. high, in which the relics were once pre- 
served. 

Following the crowning pimiacle and balustrade the 
next addition to the stupa was the massive balustrade 
(vedikd] on the ground level. As in the ca,se. of other 
balustrades and of the gateways, each of the stone 
posts (Ihtihha), cross-bars (suchi), and copings {ushmsha) 
appear to have been gifts of difierent donors, whose 
names can still be seen incised in early Brahmi charac- 
ters upon them. The fact that this balustrade is the 
gift of so many different people, suggests that it must 
have taken several decades at least to erect. Fergusson 
estimated the time at a century or more. But this 
estimate is excessive ; for there must have been large 
numbers of Buddhists flocking to the great city of VidiSa 
and thence making pilgrimages to this sacred site, and 
it may well have been that the whole railing was com- 
pleted in less than half the time computed by Fergusson. 

Although built of stone, the design of this balustrade 
is manifestly copied from a wooden prototype, and it 
is worthy of note that the joints between the coping 
stones are cut at the slant, as wood would naturally 
be cut, and not vertically, as one would expect stone 
to be. At the time when it was erected, architecture 
in India was still mainly of wood, and the influence 
of wooden forms is visible in all the hthio construc- 
tion of this age. Besides the many short donative 

ilfirmika, a diminutivo of karmijat lit. ‘a small pavilion* , in its 
tcohnical sonsc means tho pedestal on tho top of a stupa in whloh 
tho shaft of tlio umbrella {chhalimyaahfi) waa sot. 
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records in early Brahmi characters carved on this 
balustrade, there are two later inscriptions of the Gotta 
Gupta period which possess considerable interest. The ij^scmptioits. 
earlier of these is engraved on the top cross bar (outside) 
in the second row immediately to the south of the East 
Gateway, It is dated in the Gupta era 93 (A.D. 412-13) 
and has already been noticed (p. 17 supra) in connection 
with the conquest of Eastern Malwa by Chandragupta 
II. The second inscription, which is on the out- 
side of the upper cross bar in the fourth row to the south 
of the East Gateway, is dated in the year 131 (A.D. 

450-51). It records the gift by the lay-worshipper 
{upasikd) Harisvaminl of certain sums of money to the 
Arya-Saiigha at the great vihara of Kakanadabota 
for the purpose of feeding one mendicant (bhiJeshu) day 
by day and of maintaining lamps in the " Jewel house ” 
and in the place where the images of the four Buddhas 
are seated, i.e., in the p-adaA'shiwo patJia of the Great 
Sthpa. 

The processional path {pradakshina patha) inside Peooessionai. 
this balustrade is paved with large stone slabs bearing 
votive records. It was around this path, as well as 
around the terrace above, that monies and lay-wor- 
shippers used to perform their pradaksliina or devo- 
tional walk, keeping the stupa always on their right 
hand as they processed^. 

The third addition to the stupa was the balustrade Stairway and 
flaulcing the stairs and encompassing the terrace. This terbaob 
balustrade is relatively small and is distinguished from ®ai.ustbades, 

1 BuddhiiiU usuully i)rnccss three timos round a atupa or ahrino, 
but in obcdicnco to vow.a they will porform 7, 14 or oven 103 pradak- 
ahinaa, 

I) 
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the gtoxmd balustrade by its more refined treatment 
and by the soulptnrea which decorate its upright pillars. 
The newel posts at the foot of the stairs, which were 
both imbedded in the ground and mortised also to the 
kerbstones, are longer than the other balusters and 
distinguished from them by relatively elaborate carving 
on three of their faces. The other balusters are fixed 
into a kerbstone and are adorned on their outer face 
with one complete and two half medallions (parichalcra), 
sculptured in relief with lotus and other fioral or animal 
designs. The plainness of the inner face is reheved only 
at the top and bottom by two half discs devoid of 
carving^. 

* Up to date I have auoeooded in reoovei'hig 730 msmbera belong- 
ing to this tailing, which ootnpriso the following’: — 


Of the etnirtmy and linuliiig bulmirades — 
Kerbstones ..... 

. 21 

fo-sts or balustora . . 


. 4.7 

rrossbaia 


. 38 

Copings . . . . 


. 13 

Of the terrace baliistradei — 

Kerbs tone.s 


. 37 

Posts or balusters . 


. 240 

Crossbars 


199 

Copings 


. 137 



CHAPTER IV 


The Gateways op the Geeat Stupa, eto. 

The last oi tlie additions to this icmarkable stupa, CriRONOLooicAr, 
and its crowning glory withal, are the elaborate ancl sequence an-d 
richly carved gateways or toranas, as they were called, 
which front the entrances between the four quadrants 
of the rail, and constitute a most striking contrast with 
the massive simplicity of the structure behind them. 

The first of the four to be erected was the one at th0 
South Entrance, in front of the steps by which the 
ten'ace was ascended. Then followed, in chronological 
orfiei, the ^^oithem, the Rastem and the 'Western, 
their succession in each case being demonstrated by 
the style of their carvings and by the tectonic character 
of the e.vtensions to the rail, which were contemporary 
with thom.^ It is probable, however, that not more 

* At the time when tho great balustrade was first oonstnictcd, 
each of its four eiitrauees was screened by extending one aide of 
the Imlustrado in fioiit of it, like a barbican before a city gate, 

But when tlie loratfui oaino to be erected, they could not with 
propriety bo set aide-uay:, like the c.xisting gate, and aecoi'dingly 
a short balustrade of three pillara was added and another entrance 
formoil at right angles to thu former ono. An exaininntion of theae 
four cxteiisioiH n vealf, the significant fact that the two at tho 
aoulliern and northern entrances are in aU ivspests Hiniilar to tba 
original balustrade, the pillars being uf ilie same height and cut, 
dressed and chamfered in the same way to a fiat surface, wliilu 
the two at tho ea>il -irn end western cutranesa ore not only loss oiro' 

37 d2 
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than three or four decades intervened between the 
building of the Southern and Western gateways ; for 
the right pillar of the latter was the gift apparently of 
the same donor as the middle architrave of the former, 
vis., of “ Balamitra, the jjupil of Aya-chuda.” All four 
gateways rvero of similar design — the work of car- 
penters rather than of .stone ma.sons, and the marvel 
i.s that creetion.s of this kind, constructed on principlc.s 
wholly unsuited to work in stone, should have survived 
in such remarkable preservation for nearly two thousand 
years. The best preserved is the Northern (PI. Ill), 
which still retains most of its ornamental figures and 
enables the visitor to reconstruct in his mind’s eye the 
original appearance of them all. Each gateway was 
comiiosed of two square pillars sxrrmounted by capitals, 
which in their turn supported a snperstnrcture of three 
architraves with volute eud.s. Separatiixg tho archi- 
traves from one another were four square blocks set in 
pairs vertically above the capitals, and between each 
pair of block.s wore three short uprights, the open spaces 
between them being occupied by a variety of figures 
in the round. The capitals were adorned with .standing 
dwarfs or elephants or with the forefronts of lions ^ 
sot back to back in Persepolitan fashion ; and springing 
from the same abacus as the capitals and acting as 
supports to tho projecting ends of the lowest architraves 
wore Caryatid figures of graceful and pleasing oxrtline, 
though ill-designed to fulfil the functional purpose for 

fully adjusted .and drps.sad, but arc distinguished by their pillars 
being uhoi t<'r and having .a sliallow conoavo chamfer. 

*■ 'I'lu! lions on the Soutli gateway are manifestly copiois, and 
very iuforior copies, of tho lions on tho Asoka column hard hy. 
Observe that they arc provided with five fully developed claws ! 
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which they were iiitencled. These Caryatid figures were 
fairy spirits or yahshinTs, who played the part of guar- 
dians and were x^ortraycd in the orthodox attitude 
holding on to the bough of a mango treed Similar 
fairies of smaller xiroportions stood on the architraves 
immediately above them wdth lions or elephants set 
cm the volutes at their sides, while in the other ox>cn 
sxaices between the architrav^es wore figures of horsC' 
men, olophaiits and their riders, and lions, winged or 
otherwise. A curicuis feature of the l\orses and riders, 
as well as of one of the small ijitkshinia meutioiied 
above is that they w'cro x>rovided with two faces, so 
that they might look, Jamis-liko, iir both directions. 
Finally, on the summit of the gateway, crowning and. 
dominating all, stood the emblems so peculiarly dis- 
tinctive of Buddhism : in the centre, the “ Wheel of 
the Law " {dlianna-chahra?) supported on elephants or 
lions and fianlred on either side by a giiarch'an (yakshu) 
holding a fly-whisk {ckaurT) in his hand ; and to right 
and left of the yakshas, the trident device (Irinilna) 
which syinholi.ses the trinity of Buddhism — the Buddha, 
the BJiai'ina (law') and the SahyJia (ruligious order). 
For the tost, both pillar.s aud sujjoi'striLCture were 
elaborately cuiiched with ba.s-rehefs illnstrative of the 
Jutnkn legends,® or of scenes from the life of the 

‘ ITor this motif c/. Vincojit Smltli, Ilialory of Ituliati Art, p. 3S0, 
wUevo its worttcMii oriitin is ilisoussetl. 

“ i'Vjr the iiii:ani[|" of dhnrmn-ckakra .see p. 4:4 ixfrtt. 

® The doctrine of inotcnipsychcisi.s lin.s hcon a familiar one in 
India from vt'ry curly tiiue.s, and it played an important part in 
the Idrttory of iiiuidhisin. Accordinji: to tlic IJiiddliist Ijolicf, (Jaii- 
taina had liiiciL lirrrn in all created forms (as, man, f'od and animal) 
before he appearcii on earth as the .sun of Sudilhodaiia. Thu I'tili 
work entitled the “ Jataka ” eont.uius 3DU Ktoric.; of lhe.su preciona 
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Buddha^, or of important events in tiie subsequent 
history of the Buddhist religion. Besides which, there 
are representations of the sacred trees and stupas 
symbolical of Gautama Buddha and the preceding 
Buddhas, of real or fabulous boasts and birds, of flying 
Gandharvas^ (issuing from the ends of some of the 
architraves), and of many heraldic and floral devices 
of rich and varied conception. 

IsscRn'Tto.vs. The inscriptions carved here and there on the gate- 
ways record, like those on the balustrades, the names 
of the pious individuals or guilds who contributed to 

iNTEBPamTioN their erection, but they say not a word, unfortunately, 

OF gcoLPTUBEs. of thc scciics aiid figures delineated, the interpretation 
of which is all the more diflic ult owing to the practice, 
universal in the Early School of Indian Art, of never 
portraying the Buddha in bodily form, but of indi- 
cating his presence merely by some symbol, such as 
his foot-prints or the throne on which he sat, or the 


births. Eaoli story opens v/itb a preface setting forth tlio parti- 
cular incidents in the Buddha’s life, which led him to tell the birth- 
story, and at tlie conclusion of cacli the Buddha reveals the identity 
of the different actors in the story during their present bhths. Each 
story, moreover, is illustrated by one or more versos {gdtbat) put 
into the month of Buddiia cither in his last life or when he was 
still a Bodhisattva in one of his previous lives. The Jatakas are 
ftn inc.xhanstibIo storehouse of fables, of the greatest possible in- 
terest in connection with Indian folk-lore and civilisation. At 
what time they were reduced to their present systematic form, 
is not certain ; but that they were widely known in the second 
century before onr era, is evident from the many illustrations of 
them which occur among thc Bharhut sculptures. Of. The J dtaka, 
Ed. by Cowell, Vol. I, preface ; Clriinwcdel, Buddhist Art in Indiu, 
p. 37 ; and Cunninglmm, Thc Hiupa oj Bharhul. 

r For a bi ief sketch of the life of tlie Buddha see A()pcndix, p. 143. 

® The (Jnndhar lai (.t'ali, OaiMinbbo) wore the inusiciiins of fndco, 
who joined with their master in sol ving and ivorshipping the Buddha. 
Gninwedcl, Buddhist Art, p. 47 and note 3. 
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sacied tree associated 'with his enlighteiimeut. Thanks, 
however, to the light afforded by the sculptures of 
Bharhut^ with their clear explicit titles, and thanks, 
also, to the brilliant labours of M. Foucher,^ the meaning 
of the majority of these reliefs has now been placed 
beyond dispute, and it will probably not be long before 
the meaning of the few remaining ones becomes equally 
clear. 

Most of the scenes depicted in the reliefs arc more rtKunrs 
or less elaborate compositions and tliller considerably 
on the foiu gateways. These it will be necessary 
me to describe, one by one, in detail. On the other 
hand, there are a number of simple decorative tlevicc.-s 
or symbolical objects and figures which arc many 
times repeated, but which it would be superfluous to 
describe more than once. These decorative or symbo- 
lical reliefs fall into four categories, which I will des- 
cribe seriatim. 

In the first category are the reliefs relating to the Pour great 
four great events in the life of the Buddha, namely : events is the 
his birth, his enlightenment, his first sermon, and his ® 

death. These occur mainly on the square blocks and 
narrow uprights between the architraves. 

The Birth . — The traditional symbol in India of all 
miraculous births is the lotus, and on the Sauchi gate- 
ways this symbol is present on all the panels representing 
the Buddha’s biith. In some panels the birth is symbo- 
lised simply by a bunch of lotuses set in a vase {bhadra 

* See Cunningham, The aliijia of Sharhut, 

* See Preface, p. vi. To M. Poucher I am indehted for a 
lengthy and most valuaUe note on the iconography of these reliefs, 
of which 1 have made free use in the uiteipretations which follow 
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(jhata). In otlier panels the figure of Maya, the mother 
of the Bnddha, is seen seated, Indian fashion, on one 
of the full blown lotus blooms. In others, again, she 
is flanked by the two Nagas (here in the form of ele- 
phants), who, according to the Buddhist scriptures, 
bathed tho new born babe, but are hero shown pouring 
water over Maya hcrsclF. Finally, and in a manner 
still more in conformity with the Buddhist texts, Maya 
is shown in a .standing posture ready for the birth. 
It only remained for the artists of the Gandhara school 
of the North-West to portray the infant Buddha issuing 
from her right side. In the Early Indian school this 
further development wa.s precluded, since the Buddha 
himself, as I have stated above, was never portrayed 
in bodily form. 

The EnligliientnenL — Tho Sambodhi or “ perfect 
enlightenment ” of the Buddha, which took place 
beneath tho famous tree at Bodh-G-aya is represented 
quite simply by a throne beneath a pipal tree ^ {^ficus 
religiosa ; B^,=aivattha) or by the tree alone, with 
one or more umbrellas and streamers to denote its 
sanctity. In the more developed panels worshippers 
are seen bringing offerings or in an attitude of adora- 
tion ; and in the still more elaborate rehefs, as we shall 

* Tho figure of Mayii in tboso panels has usually been identified 
as that of Lakshnil, the Goddess of luck. That it hero ro- 
presciits Hiiyd, though tho typo may have boon equally that of 
Lakshnif, was first recognised by 31. Eouchor. 

* The cmblom of a tree serves in tho Safichi reliefs to symbolise 
the Buddlia on other occasions besides that of his onlightonmont, and 
the seven previous Buddhas are also symbolised by their particular 
trees. It was these tree symbols, often repealed, that Eergusson 
mistook for ovidenoca of tree worslup. Bee his Tree and iier 2 Jent 
IFora^ilp, passim. 
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presently see, Mara and his hosts of demons, or crowds 
of worshipping animals and Nagas are depicted. 

Tlte first sermon . — The technical expression for 
Buddha’s first sermon in the Deer Park (Mrigadava) 
near Benares is dhanna-chakra-pravortana, which 
literally means “ the tirrning of the wheel of the Law.” 

Hence the symbol of the first sermon became a wheel, 
which is somctime.s set on a throne, sometimes on a 
column ^ — a copy no doubt of the lion column ® which 
the Emperor Asoka set up in the Deer Park. In the 
more mature reliefs the locality of the Deer Park is 
indicated by two deer. 

The Death . — The Death or mahdparinirvdna of the 
Buddha is represented by his stupa or “ funeral tumu- 
lus,” with attending worshippers, both human and 
divine. Stiipaa too, as well as trees, are employed by 
the sculptors of Safichl as emblems of the Seven 
Buddhas of the past. 

In the second category are the figures of " Yakshas ” Yaksha.s. 
or guardians, the male counterparts of the Yakshinis 
mentioned above. A pair of these Yakshas is 
carved in bold relief on each of the four gateways, one 
facing the other on the inner sides of the two pillars. 

The.«e, probably, were intended to represent the Rulers 
of the Pour Quarters (Lokapalas), each with an atten- 
dant Yaksha, namely ; Kuhera or Vaisravana, the god 
of wealth, on the north ; Viru^aka, Chief of the Kum- 
bliandas, on the south ; Virupaksha, Chief of the Nagas, 
on the west ; and Dhritarashtra, Chief of the Gandhar- 

^ Soiiintiiiic.s a Vmn culuiim is depicted witlioat the wheel. 1 
have little doubt that it .also symbolisus tlio tiidt sormou. 

‘ Now in tlio Aluiiuum at Sarniitb. 
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vas, on the easfc.^ Other reliefs of Yakshas, on a 
smaller scale, are found on the narrow uprights between 
the architraves. 

Animals and 'I'he third category comprises figures of animals or 

DiBD.s. birds, as a rule arranged schematically in pairs. The 
moat conspicuous positions occupied by the animals 
are tlie faces of the “ fahso capitals ” or applied panels, 
which arc ranged in pairs vertically above the true 
capitals and have the effect of dividing each architrave 
into three soction-s. The animals with which these 
“false capitals ” are adorned are both real and legend- 
ary, and are .sometimes with riders, sometimes without, 
sometimes caparisoned, sometimes not. They include 
goats, horses, bulls, camels, elephants, lions and loo- 
. griffs ; among which the Icogriffs and winged lions 
are clearly traceable to a Western Asiatic origin. To 
the two riders on one of the false capitals of the East 
Gateway (lowest architrave : inner face ; north end) a 
special interest attaches from the fact that they appear 
to represent people from a cold climate, perhaps from 
the North-West Erontier or Afghanistan. Figm’es of 
elephants and peacocks are also employed to decorate 
some of the projecting ends of the architraves (e.p.. 
East Gatew'ay : enter face : middle and lowest archi 
traves). Both of them no doubt possess a special 
religious or other significance, and in the peacocks, 
perhaps, there is an allusion to Asoka, since this bird 
was the emblem of the Maurya dynasty®. 


* C/, C'lintiinylutm, Tne iStujia of Bhurhiil, pp. 19-22 ; Griiuwoclol, 
Budilhiit Art in Indin, i>. 196. 

* .Seo p. 62 infra. 
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Fourthly and lastly, there are the floral 'designs, Elobal designs. 
the richness and exuberance of which arc among the 
greatest beauties of these monuments. Motifs taken 
from the plant world have at all times been handled 
with exquisite taste by the Indian arti.st, but never 
more exquisitely than by the sculptors of Sa.nchl. 

Among these motifs are some which may be traced to 
a foreign source ; for example, the honeysuckle pattern 
on the capital of the South Gateway, or the grajw 
vine on the West Gateway (right pillar : outer side) ; 
but mo.st of the plant designs are purely Indian in 
character and, based as' they are on the most careful 
and faithful observation of nature, fur excel anything 
of which Assyrian or Persian ai't was capable. Most 
favourite among the subjects is the lotus {padma}, the 
queeu of Indian flowor.s, to which a special sanctity 
attached in the eyes of Buddhists and Hindus alike. 

Good examples of the variety with which it was treated 
are to he seen on the outer sides of the pillars of the 
Eastern Gateway. Tlmt on the right is formal and 
almost geometric, but well adaptcrl for the position 
which it occiipios ; that on the left is bold, free and 
flowing in its treatmout. and as a de.-igi! iiK.-re phasing 
to the eye, but lc«s happy from an arcliitectuial point 
of view, .since tlie .sefpontine stalk of the jjlant has the 
effect of detracting .sum.-what from tk.-; .';irengt,h of the 
pillar. Still more elaborate and coiivc-utioimlisud are 
the two de.sigu.s Ijascd on the lotus motif on the pillar.i 
of the Nortliern (.latewny. On the left pillar, obscevt; 
at the base the footprints (pudn) of the Buddlia with 
the wheel (chnkni) beneath the sole. This wlied is ono 
of tlic distinctive murks {inahdjHtfmtM-luhhatiii) of 
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the Baddlia — tli«. Utuvetsa,! Mouarck {QhahravartinY. 
Observe, also, the triratna emblem at the top of the 
pillar, the significance of which has already been 
explained (p. 39), and the necklaces of curious amirlets 
suspended from the two brackets next to the top on 
either side of the lotus pattern. Most striking, however, 
and most exquisite of all these floral designs is the panel 
on the right pillar of the Western Gateway (PI, IV). 
The presence of the grape vino in this relief suggests 
foreign influence, and the concciition underlying the 
design may be ultimately connected with the Assyrian 
Tree of life,” but the treatment of the lotus blooms 
and leaves and the disposition of the animals set heral- 
dically in pairs among the branches are essentially and 
characteristically Indian. 

I now proceed to describe the other and more 
elaborate reliefs on each of the gateways in turn. 


South Gateway. 

This gateway is one of the two which were recon- 
structed by Major Cole in 1882-83. The whole of the 
I'ight jamb and half of the left are new, as well as 
the west end of the lowest architrave, the east end of 
the middle architrave, and the six vertical uprights 
between the architraves. When the gateway was 
restored, the top and the lowest lintels appear to have 
been reversed by mistake, since the more important 


> tlic dLstinctivo inark-s of tUo UiKlclha, see Biiriiouf, Lotus 
pj). ; Alabaster, Wheel of the Law, p. 113 If. and 313 f ; 

H.ardy, Man, of liuildltUtn, p, 3S3 f / Lalitu V islara, p. 03 f ; 
Griiiiwedul, Buddhist Art, pp. I(i0-G2. 
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sculptuies on them now face the stupa instead of 
facing outwards. 

Front ; Top architrave *. — The hirlh scene of the AacmTa-WES. 
Buddha. In the centre, the figure of Maya^ standing 
on a full blown lotus, with an elephant to right and 
left pouring water over her head. The rest of the 
lintel is occupied with flowing lotus leaves and blossoms 
among which birds arc perched. 

Middle arciiitbave ; — The visit of the Emperor 
Asolca to the Stupa at Rdmagrama. The relics of the 
Buddha wore originally divided into eight portions, 
and it is related that Aiioka took seven of these portions, 
divided them up, and distributed them among 84,000 
stupas, which he himself erected. He failed only to 
secure the relics of Ramapama in the Nepal Tarai, 
in face of the resolute opposition of their devoted 
guardians, the Nagas. Here, in the centre of the archi- 
trave, is depicted a stupa, with an inscription on its 
dome recording that the architrave was the gift of one 
Ealamitra, pupil of Aya-chuda (Arya-Kshudra), the 
preacher of the Law*. Above the stupa are heavenly 
figures bearing garlands in their hands. To the right 
of it is the Emperor Asoka approaching in his chariot, 
accompanied by a retinue of elephants, horsemen and 
footmen ; and to the left, the Nagas and Nagis, in 
human form ivith serpent hoods, worshipping at the 
stupa, bringing ofierings, or emerging from the waters 
of a lotus-pond. On the projecting end of this archi- 
trave (1. hand) is an elephant in a lotus-pond with 

1 Sco p. 42 supra regarding tho identification of tliia figure 
ivilli Liikshmi. 

“ iSuo J.iidfru, LUl u/ TIrahiui Inscriptions, No. 347, p. 42, 
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mahaufc and females on its back, and a second female 
scTambliug np behind ; in the backgronnd, a pavilion 
with female flgni'ea looking out. To what particular 
incident this relief refers, is not known. 

Lowest abouiteave : — ^Dwarf-likc figures, known as 
IcTchaJifis, are holding garlands in their hands and 
‘ spoirting forth all summer ’ from their mouths. On 
the right end of tlic architrave is a decorative peacock 
with rocks and creepers in the background. 

Hack : 'f'oi’ AaciriTiiAVE In the central section 
arc three stupas alternating with four trees w'ith thrones 
in front oE them, adored by figures both human and 
divine. Those ropresojit the six Buddhas of the past ^ 
and OenUama Buddha — ^three symbolised by tbeir 
stupas, and four by tbo trees under which each respec- 
tively attained enlightenment. The tree on the extreme 
right is the 2 npal tree of Oautama Buddha and the 
one next to it is the banyan tree of Ka.4yapa Buddha. 
The identification of the others is less cei-tain. The 
in-scription^ on the dome of the central stupa reads 
as follows ; — 

L. 1. rduo Siri Sdlakanisa 
L. 2. dvesanisn vasithvputasa 
L. 3, Anamdasa danmh 

Translation. 

“ Gift of Anayhda, the son of Vitsilhi {VdsisJdfil), the 
foreman of the artisans {dvesnniti) of rujan Biri-Sdta- 
hnni.’'^ 

* Nivnii'ly ; Vi5)a:iai, SiUhi, Vessabliu, KnUusaudlia, Kfivri;4'vi«an;» 
rtsul Kiwanjiii,. 

^ .'viu p. 13 abovo. 

■' f.litlora, Ai.i'i of Brnhini litni'i-ifitioa--. No. :> If), p. 43. 
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On each of the projecting ends of thi.s lintel is a 
horse with attendants and royal umbrella, issuing from 
a city gate. Poa.sibly it is Kanthaka, the horse of 
Gautama, w’hen he was going forth from the city of 
Kapilavastu. 

Middle architbave : — The Chhaddanta Jdtaha. 
The story runs that the Bodhisattva was once born as 
the king of n herd of elephants. He had six tusksi 
and was of grcai; statiu'o. ITo, dwelt near the lake 
Chhaddanta in the Ffinialaya-s, under a banysiu tree 
and had two wives, Chidhusubhadda and Maliasubhaddu. 
Chullasubhaclda became jealous of Ai.ahasnbhadda ajid 
prayed that she might bo reborn and marry the Icing 
of Benares, w'heu she could vent her wrath on her 
present lord. Her prayer was granted and she hecamc 
chief queen to the Idng of Benares. Then .she sum- 
moned together all the hunters of the realm, chose 
one named Sonuttara, and sent him to the far-off lake 
Chhaddanta, to kill the six-tusked elephant King. 
Here we see the Bodhisattva, towards the left of the 
relief, disporting himself among the lotuses, with attend- 
ant elephants holding the umbrella and the fly-whisk 
(rhaun) iibov'c him, to mark his royalty. Then we .see 
the .same figures repeated towards the right of the 
relief, where the king is walkitig with the rest of the 
heed under the trees, while Sonuttara, cn-sconcod among 
the rocks, makes ready his bow. 

Lowe.st ABCiiiTEAVE : — The u'ur of the relics. Thi.s 
was the war which the chiefs of seven otlicr clans waged 
against the Mallas of Kusinara for the pos.scs.sion of the 

' Another vorsion of tlic -story atiya Mint lio hiul si-v-Cfilonivil 
raya ijai^uirig from the tnsUi4, 
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Buddlia’s lelica. In the centre of the architrave, the 
siege of Knsinara is in progress ; to right and left, the 
victorious chiefs are departing in chariots and on 
elephants, mth the relics borne on the heads of the 
latter.^ The scene is carried through on to the pro]'ect- 
ing ends of the architrave, and the seated elephants 
on the intervening false capitals are clearly intended 
to bo part and parcel of the scone. 

T.niT r[r.r.Aii, Left pillar : Front face : Top panel : — A Porse- 
polilan column, rising from a stepped base and 
supporting a wheel with thirty-two spokes and an 
equal number of triralna devices on its outer rim. 
This is the dliarma-chakra or “ Wheel of the Law,” 
the emblem of Buddha's first sermon.^ On either side 
of the wheel are celestial figures with garlands ; below 
them are four gi'oups of worshippers, and below the 
latter, deer, to indicate the spot where the first sermon 
was preached, namely, in the ” Deer Park ” {Mriga- 
diiva) near Benares. In each of the groups of worship- 
pers is a king with attendant females, the same figures 
apparently being repeated four times. They probably 
represent Asoka loith his two queens visiting the Beer 
Park during his pilgrimage to the holy places of 
Buddliism.® 

Front face : Second panel :—The Emperor Asoka 
in his chariot %vith his retinue around. 

Inner face : top and second panel In the 
corresponding panel on the inner face of this same 

* After the war, atupag wore oreotod for the rclioa at Eajagjiha. 
VaiSrdi, Kapilavastn, AUakappa, Eamagrama, Votlia'dvlpa, Piiva 
and Kusinara. 

® Hcd above p, ‘13. 

\CJ. Vincent Smith, E. 11. /., 3rd Ed., p. 15Q. 
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pillar we see the Emperor, again with hi.s two queens, 
at the temple ol Bodh-Oaya, which is depicted in the 
panel immediately above the royal group. Thi.s 
temple^ was erected by Aisoka hira.self around the 
fiacted jdjHil tree, beneath which the Buddha had 
attained enlightenincnt. Here the sanctity of the tree 
is indicated by umbrellas and garlands, and on the 
tliTono inside the shrine ar<i three irirnlna symbols. 

iNNjon pack: i-owk.st PANfcn ; — W(»shi2) o} the 
Boilhisattva-o hair. In the lowest panel of the inner 
face is a company of deitie.s in the Tratinsii iada heaven, 
where Indra held .sway, rejoicing over and wor.shipping 
the hair of the Bodhisattva®. The story told in the 
Buddhist scriptures is that, before embracing a religious 
life, Gautama dive.sted lumself of hia princely garmtMit.g 
and cut oft’ his long hair with his sword, ca.sting both 
hair and turban into the air, whence they were borne 
by the devaa to the Trayaslrihiia heaven and wor- 
shipped there (PI. VI a). 

Front face : lowest panel : — On the con’espond- 
ing panel on the front face c»f the pillar the deities 
are seen on foot, on horseliack and on (dephants. 


The tonipln was liy|jrKUir.=iI. Oompare the olive tree ot Atlicua 
in the Erochtheion on the Aki<ipnlis iit Atlieun. 

- Uoilhidattv.L nioaiis lili'r.illy a ‘ being whos.! eharnctenstie 
— Tali Nilhi) nnil .aim are oiilighic-niiieiit (fiuj/it)’. Gautfinia 
wa.s n RoilhiHattva in lii.s previous exi-st.-nees .mil .also during his 
historie.al i-xistenen up to the time when lie attained (.•nUghtonmeiit 
tintl liee.ame the Uuddli.a. By '‘The Bodhiaattva” hero and else, 
wliero ((autaina liinisoir is meant. But, according to the Northern 
or M.ihayana Keliool ot Buddhism, thorei are. heiides (jaiitama, 
inuiimerabli' other Hc>dlii..'attva», both qii.asi-huni vn timl ii<mi-diviuf, 
among the bi.-st Uiiutrii of whom aro .'\.%-aUikiteav.ara, Mafijiisia, 
Milrieiki, .Saiiianlahiiadra, Vajrap.iiii ninl itfaitreya, the l.ist t>f whom 
is the oumiug and last Ijiiddh.a of this age of the world. 

F. 
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hastening to do homage to the Bodhisattva’s locks. 
The three figures on the elephants may perhaps be 
Indra and his two wives. The delicacy of workman- 
ship and spatial efi!ect attained in the panel of the 
Trayastrim^a heaven is particularly striking, and we 
can well understand that, as the inscription'^ on it 
records, it was the work of ivory-carvers of Vidisa. 

Back To the left of the panel, a royal figure seated 
beneath a canopy, holding a female by the hand ; in the 
middle, another female seated on a low stool ; to the 
right, two other figures standing, with a child behind 
bearing a garland (?), At the back of them is a plantain 
tree, and above, a ‘ cliaitya ' window with an umbrella 
on either aide. The meaning of this scene is uncertain. 

North Gateway. 

AaoHiTBAVEs. Front : Top architrave :—Tke seven last Buddhas. 

Five stupas and two trees with a throne in fi’ont of 
each, symbolical of the seven Buddhas ; male and 
female worshippers around, and flying Gandhanas 
above. 

Middle architrave : — Seven trees with thrones in 
front, worshippers on either side, and celestial beings 
above. Like the series of stupas and trees on the 
top architrave, they stand for the seven Buddhas. 

Lowest architrave : right end ■ Alcmhusd 
Jutaka.^ In this birth the Bodhisattva was an ascetic, 

• Vedisatihi damtakarihi rvpakamwa MUm. See Luders, List 
oj Brahmi Inacripliuno, No. 345, p. 42. 

’The Jataka, Vol. V, p. 79, No. 623 j Cunningham, SUpa of 
Bharhut, pp. 04-5 and K. XXVI, 7. 
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with whom a doe fell in love. She gave birth to a man 
child, who inherited one horn from his mother and 
was named Isisihga (;9ishya5riuga) or Ekaarihga. The 
child in time became a saint like his father, and by 
the power of his virtue threatened the position of 
Sakra, King of the gods. Aceoidingly, the heavenly 
nymph Alambusa was sent to corrupt his virtue. She 
succeeded in her mission, but after throe years made 
known her identity to him, was pardoned, and returned 
to Heaven. To the right of the relief we see the new- 
born child with a single horn on its forehead, springing 
from a lotus (the emblem of miraculous birth), and the 
doc, its mother, standing behind. Then, in the centre 
of the panel, the child, now grown up, is receiving 
instruction from his saintly father and being warned 
against the wiles of fair women. 

Lowest architeave : middle section Fessem- 

» 

iara Jalaka.^ In his last but one incarnation (before 
he became the Buddha) the Bodhisattva w'as born as 
prince Vessantara and realised the perfection of charity. 
One by one be gave away : first, his riches, then, in 
succession, his white elephant, his chariot, his horses, 
his children and even his wife. Here, the story is told 
with a great wealth of detail and has the unique dis- 
tinction of covering almost an entire architrave, both 
back and front. It starts from the right side of the 
central section (front face), (a) Here we see the Prince 
gi\dng away his royal elephant and then being banished 
for his pains into exile ; outside the city gate he is saying 
farewell to his royal parents. Then wo sec him driving 


‘r/. The Jfilahi , No. M7, Vol. VI. pp. 21(;-30.1, 


Ti» 9. 
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sxway with liis family in the chariot drawn by foni 
“ Biiidli horses ”, and presently parting with his horses 
HT\d his chariot to some Brahmans, (b) On the left 
eird of the architrave he continues his journey on foot 
with his Avife and two children. The princes of Cheta, 
Icarniiig who he is, entreat him to stay and be their 
king, hut lie refuses. These seemingly are the figures 
(both male and female) with hands raised in supplica- 
Lifin in the foreground of the panel, while above 
are the prince and his family living at the hermitage 
outside the citj’’, which the Cheta princes pro- 
vided. 

Back : — (c) Then the story is continued along the 
back of the architrave, and in the end section to the 
right we see the Prince with his wife and children in 
the wilds, on the way to Mount Vaiika. (d) On Mount 
Vaiika he takes up his abode in the hut which Sakra, 
king of the god.s, had made ready for him, adorning its 
approach rvith plantain trees. A little later (towards 
the centre of the panel) he proceeds to make a gift of 
his children to the Brahman Jujaka, while, above, throe 
gods, in the forms of a lion, a tiger and a leopard, keep 
the mother MaddI away from the hermitage. To the 
left of MaddI, the archer who had been set by the Cheta 
princes to watch over Vessantara, is threatening to 
.sliodt the Brahman Jujaka ; and, below, Jujaka is seen 
drlAung the children away with a stick. (According to 
tlic Jfitaka story, the archer should have been portrayed 
before the gift of the children was made.) Pinally, 
to the left of the s.'ime panel, Vessantara is depicted 
giving away his wife, but, thanks to the intervention 
of ludra, both wife and children are restored to him 
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after the childrea have been taken to their grand-pareuta 
by the Brahman. The reunion of the i^riucc with his 
wife and children is shown in the left Jiand t(.)p comer 
of the middle panel ; and (e) the children in tin; palace 
of their grand-parents at the left end of the archi- 
trave. 

MinniiK ABCHITBAVE : Centra!, section : — The. 
/einplatiuii oj Ihe Buddkn. Towards tin* left end of th(i 
panel is the pipal tree at Bodh-tJayu witli an uinbrelhi 
and streamers abov'c, and, in front, the diaiuoiKl throne 
of tJio Huddhii, whereon be sat wtu-n he willislood tlie. 
tcini)tations and threats of Mara, the .Satan of Buddhism, 
and when he attained to Buddhiihood. Human and 
celo.stial beings are adoring it. Tlio figmo to the left 
of it is perhaps Sujata, bringing the meal which she 
prepared for Giautama before he began his last medita- 
tion prior to his enlightenment. Near the middle of 
the panel is Mara, seated on a throne with attendants 
aroimd, and advancing from liim towards the throne 
arc his daughter.-!, who sought by their blandishments 
to seduce hTautama from liia purpose. On his other 
side, i.e., in the right half of the panel, are the hosts 
of Mara’s demons, personifying the vice.?, the pa.s.sions 
and the fears of mankind. The vigour and humour 
with which these fantastic beings are portrayed is very 
striking, and far more forceful than anything of the 
kind produced by the artists of Gandhara. 

Tor AECiirrR.vvK : — The Chhnddiinln Jnlnkn. (hm- 
jiaio the similar scene on the buck of the middle arclu- 
trave of the .South Gate (ji. 49 supra). Here the 
huntsman Bonuttara is omitted, and the e.xccution of 
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the relief is far inferior to that on the South Gate, of 
which it is but a poor imitation.^ 

Right pillau. Right pillab : Fbont pace : top panel : — The 
descent of Buddha from the Trayaslrhiisa Heaven, where 
Maya, hia mother, had been reborn and whither he 
himself ascended to preach the Law to her. This 
miracle is supposed to have taken place at Sahkissa 
(Sajikasya) in the United Provinces. In the centre 
of the relief is the miraculous ladder by which the 
Buddha descended, attended by Brahma and Indra. 
At the top of the ladder is the tree and throne of the 
Buddha with the gods on cither side in an attitude of 
adoration. Other devas attend on him as he descends, 
among whom the one to the right of the ladder holding 
a chaurl and lotus may be Brahma. At the foot of the 
ladder the tree and throne are repeated with a trio of 
devotees on either side, indicating that the Buddha 
has returned again to earth. 

Second panel : — k royal figure in a chariot drives 
forth from a city gate, with a horse in front. The scene 
is analogous to the scene of Buddha’s departure fi'om 
Kapilavastu on the East Gate,® but in that case there is 
no chariot, and in this case there is no umbrella above 
the horse to indicate the presence of the Buddha. On 
the other hand, the figure standing at its side with a 
w'ater-pot (bfirihgara) in his hand indicates that a gift 
is being made. Probably it is King Suddhodana going 
fortli from Kapilavastu to meet his son, the Buddha, 
on the occasion when he presented him with a park. 


^ Vur thu t<3ohiui;al and styliatio cUaiactei of these loliefa see 
pp. Tl-77. 

* Sfo p. 00 in/ra. 
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Thibd paiteij : — Miracle at Kapilavaslu. Tbia panel 
is to be interpreted in coniuuctioii with the correspond- 
ing x^anel adjoining it on the inner face of the same 
pillar. When Buddha returned to his native city of 
Kapilavastu, hia father Suddhodana came forth with 
a royal retinue to meet liim, and a question of etiquette 
arose as to which should salute the other first — tire 
father, wlvo was king, or the son, who liad becoinc the 
IJiuklha. Thereujion the Buddha solved the difficulty 
by walking miraculously in mid-air. Here, in the 
panel on the inner face, we sec a banyan tree, and, in 
front of it, the throne symbolising the Buddha ; while 
suspended in the air above it is the chahkrama or pro- 
menade on which the Buddha used to take his oxcroiso 
and which here symbolises that ho is walking in the 
air. Above it are celestial beings {gandharvas) with 
garlands in their hands. To the right of the tree is 
King Saddbodana with attendants, one of whom is 
holding the royal umbrella. The reason for the banyan 
tree (ficus Indica. Skr : nyagrodha) is that King 
Suddhodana presented a park of banyan trees to his 
son on his return, and the tree, therefore, helps to 
localise the incident. In the corre.sponding scene on 
the front face the Buddha is probably represented in 
this park with disciple.s and followers around him. 

Inner race ; Tov panel : — Probably the dedication 
of a sli'j^a, but it might also refer to the death (parinir- 
vuna) of the Buddha. Observe that, among the crowds 
who are celebrating the occasion with miusic and dancing, 
some arc wearing dresses and high boots BUggesbive of a 
cold climate i and observe, also, the individual and 
realistic features of the people. 
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Second panel : — The offering of a bowl of honey to 
the Blessed One by a monlc&j^. Buddha is here repre- 
sented by his pipal tree and throne, to which devotees 
are doing obeisance (Pi. YI b). The figure of the 
monkey is twice repeated, first 'adth the bowl and then 
with empty hands after the gift has been made. The 
incident is portrayed in much the same way on the 
reliefs of Gandliara. 

Tnriin Panel : — Sec above, front face third panel. 

Back : — Tree and throne of the Buddha with 
attendant worshippers bringing offerings. The scene 
is not identified. 

Left riLL.in. Lekt PiLLAii ; eront FACE : — ^Most of the scenes on 
this face appear to relate to Snivastl. 

Top panel : — In centre, a mango tree with the 
throne of the Buddha in front. Round the Buddha 
is a circle of his followers bringing garlands to the tree 
or in attitudes of adoration. It was beneath a mango 
tree that, accorchng to the Pali texts, Buddha performed 
the great miracle at SravastI, when he walked in the 
air, and flames broke from his feet and streams of 
water from his head. But here there is no definite 
indication of the miracle. 

Second panel : — I'he Jelavana at fframstl,, showing 
the three favourite residences of the Buddha — the 
Gandhakuti, the Ko.%mbakuti and the Karorikuti, 
with the throne of the Buddha in the front of each. 
The Jelacana garden was presented to the Buddha 
by the rich banker Auathapin^ka, who pui-chased 

‘The inciilont i? imiially lucatod nt Vuisiili, but otliur authorilies 
place it at Mathiicii ur Sravasbi, See Fouehor, L'Art Qrim- 
bouddhiquf, p. 312, 
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it for as many gold pieces as would cover the smiaoe 
of the gi'ouiid. Hence, the foreground of the relief is 
shown covered with ancient Indian coins {karsAapatias), 
just as it i.s in the similar relief at Bharlmt,^ where 
the details of the coins are more in evidence. 

Third panel : — The long open pavilion {mandapa) 
calls to mind the one at Srava.sti, which is portrayed 
in the Bharhut relief. 

FoiTR't’H PANEL : — A rof/tfl jnocesswn issm'ug from 
n cilj/ fjate, probably PcHsenajit of Kostda going forth 
from Sravttstr to meet the Buddha. 

Fm'u PANEL : — The meaning of this scene, which 
is analogous to several others on the gateways, is not 
clear. Perhaps, like the scene on the gateways of 
the Third StQpa, it may represent the Paradise of 
Itidra (nandann), where pleasure and passion held away. 

Inner pace ; — Tliis face refers particularly to 
Riij agriha. 

Top panel ; — The visit of Indra to the Buddha in 
the Indrnsnila cave near Rajayrihu. iu the upper part 
of the panel is an artilicial cave rcsiinbling in its 
facade many Buddhist shriur-.s hewn from the rocks 
of VWderii and Central India. In front of the door 
Is the throne which ininks the presence of the Buddha. 
The animals peering out from am<mg the rocks serve 
to indicate the wildness of the spot. Below is the 
coiniiany (d Indra in attitudes r»f worshij), but which 
of these tigiiTe.'i represents Indra and wliieli his nmskian 
Pafichasikha. who accompanied him, it i.s not possible 
to determine. 


C'/. C'lmuinghiiiii, The btup’i of JJhartiul, pp. St-S7, I'l. l.Vll. 
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Seconb panel : — A Jang and his royal cortege 
issuing from a city. As tlic panel on this side of the 
pillar relates particularly to Rajagriha, it is probable 
that the King is either Bimbiaara or Ajatasatru, on a 
visit to the Buddha at the Gridhrakuta Hill, and that 
the city is Rajagiika. 

Tiiiud panel : — The Batriboo garden {Venuvana) at 
Rajagriha, with the throne of the Buddha in the 
centre and devotees around. The identity of the spot 
is indicated by the bamboos on either side of the panel. 

Back : — The death {ptnnirvdna) of the Buddha, in- 
dicated by a stupa or funeral tumulus and attendant 
worshippers. 

East Gateway. 

.tnoitiTHAVEs. Front face ; Top architrave : — The seven Iccst 
Buddhas, the first and last symbolised by thrones 
boueath their appropriate Bodhi trees, the rest by the 
stupas which enshrined their relics. Around them are 
the usual worshippers, human and divine. 

Middle architrave : — Buddha’s departure {Mahd- 
bhinishkramana) from Eajsilavastu, the city of his birth 
(PI. 'Vll a). To the left, is the city, with wall and 
moat, and, issuing from its gate, the horse Kanthaka, his 
hoofs .supported % devas^ and accompanied by other 
devas in attendance on the Buddha, and by Chhandaka 
his groom, who holds the umbrella symbolical of his 
Master’s presence. In order to indicate the progress 
of the Prince, tliis group is repeated four times in 
succession towards the right of the relief, and then, 

1 Cf. Nidanakalha, trana., by Ehya Davids, p. 271 “ Thoroforo 
tho angula piacud, at cacti atop, tho xialma of tlioir hands under his 
leet." 
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at tlie parting of tlie ways, we see Clihandaka and tlie 
Ixorae^ sent back to Kapilavastn, and tbe furtbei 
journey of the Buddha on foot indicated by his sacred 
footprints® surmounted by the umbrella. The three 
sorrowing figures following behind Kanthaka, at the 
right hand lower corner of the panel, appear to be 
the Yakshas who accoiupauied Siddhartha from the 
city, sorrowing for his loss. In Gandhara sou]2Jture3, 
the city goddess herself, portrayed in Hellenistic 
fashion, is represented sorrowing for the loss of 
Gautama. But they might also be the emissaries 
whom king Suddhodana sent to bring back his son 
(See Eottoher, op. cit. p. 71). In the middle of the 
panel is a jmnbu tree {Eugenia jambu), placed there by 
the sculptor, apparently as a reminder of the first medi- 
tation of the Bodhiisattva and the path on which it 
subsequently led him. This meditation, it ^11 be 
remembered, took jilace beneath a jambu tree, the 
shade of which moved not while he .sat beneath it.® 

Lowest architrave : — Visit of As'oia to the Bodhi 
tree. In the centre, the temjjle and tree of Bodh-Gaya, ; 
to the left, a crowd of musicians and devotees with 
water vessels ; to the right, a royal retinue and a king 
and queen descending from an elephant, and after- 
wards doing worship at the tree (Pl. VII fc). This 
is the ceremonial visit wdiich A.4oka and his 'queen 
Tishyarakahita 2)aid to the Bodhi tree, for the purpose 
of watering it and restoring its pristine beauty after 

>■ AiiCOTtUii" fo tlio Niildiittkutha, the horso Kantliaka died on tlio 
spot wlierii tlio liiuidtia loft him. 

* f p. 43 above. 

’ Rockhill, Life of Uie. Buddha, p. 33 ; Fouehor, £.’.1)1 Orecn-houd- 
dhique, pp. 3tO-lS. 
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the evil spell which the queen in a fit of jealousy had 
cast upon it. In the pairs of peacocks at the ends 
of this architrave there may be a special allusion to 
Asoka, since the peacock (Pali=»iora ; Sanskrit= 
mmjm'a) was the badge of the Maurya dynasty. 

Back : Toi* architrave : — The seven last Buddhas, 
represented by their thrones and the Bodhi trees be- 
neath whicli they attained cnlighteiiment. Figures, 
human and divine, arc worshipping them. 

Middle architrave : — The illumination (Sambodhi) 
of the Buddha. In the centre is his throne, and behind 
it the flfal tree at Bodh-Gaya beneath which he sat. 
To right and left come animals, real and mythical, 
birds and Nagas, symbohsing his new won sovereignty 
over all creatures. The presence of the Naga recalls 
the episode of Muchalinda, the tutelary deity of a 
lake near Gaya, who, shortly after the Illumination, 
spread his hood over the Buddha to protect him from 
the rain. 

Lowest architrave : — ^In the centre is a stupa, to 
which elephants are bringing offerings of flowers and 
fruit. It may be the stiipa of Kamagrama, the 
guardians thereof, who prevented AAoka removing 
the relics, being portrayed as elephants. Cf. p. 47 
above. 

Right riLL-in. Eight pillar : front ; — The six inferior heavens of 
the gods (Devalokas) or Kamavachara heavens, in which 
the passions are stiU unsubdued. Starting from the base 
they arc as follows : — (I) The heaven of the Four Great 
Kings — the Kegents of the Four Quarters (Lokapala : 
Chaturmaharajika) ; (2) The heaven of the Thirty-three 
gods (Trayastrimsa) over whom Sakra presides ; (3) 




HATKWW; rHiiSl'; l.iiWKST \lirlllTl;AM-.. Thk \l-ir 111- V'l'l, 
Til T'llK. lilllllll T IlKI-'.. 
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Tlie lieavcn over which Yama, th(j God of Death, 
reigns, where tliore is no change of clay or night ; 
(d) The Tushita licaven, where the Bodhisattvas are 
Lorn before th(!y appear on earth as the saviours of 
inanlcind, and where Maitrcya now resides ; (5) The 
lieaven of the Nirtnaiiarati, who create their own 
pleasures ; (0) The heaven of the Parini/inita-vuSavartin 
gods, wlio iiululgi? in pleasuro.s crcalod for tliem by 
otliei's aiifl over wlioiii Warn is kiiig.^ Earth of the.se 
six lif'fivi'iis or deviilokiis is re]irescnted by the stonty of 
a p:i.hie(t, llio front of whieli is rlivided by pillars into 
three bays, the jiillars in tbe aiternatc! storeys being 
either plain or provided with elaborate Bersepolitau 
capitals. Ju the central bay there sits a god, like an 
Indian king, holding a thunderbolt {rojro) in his right 
hand and a flask containing nectar {nntrila) in his 
left. Behind him are his women attendants holding 
the. royal umbrella {cMnilnt) and fly whisk {vfniuyJ). 
In the bay to his right, seated on a slightly lower seat, 
is his viceroy {ujjcnaja) ; and to lus left are the court 
musicians and dancers. With slight variations the 
same figures are repeated in each of the six heavens. 
Notliiug, perhap.s, conldgive a better idea of tlie mono- 
tony of pleasure in the Buddhist heavens than tbe 
sameness of tln.'se reiterations. 

The topnujst panel of all, with two figures seated 
on a terrace and attendants behind, is treated rpiite 
ilifi'erenlh’ from the Demlohts below' and appears to 
rejn’esent the lowest of the Jinihmtththi, which according 
to the llnddhist idea.s ri.sr above the inferior heavens. 

* Soi liufhlhint /trl in Imlin [>. (il ; I'miclioL’, /<»* fnirte 

i-rirultili: tilt alujiit lie Huiirhi, jip. 4S-5(K 
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Right pillar : inner pace ; — THa face of the 
pillar is devoted to scenes at Kapilavastu, the birth- 
place of Gautama. 

Top panel ; — TJie homage of King ifuddhodana. In 
the centre, the tree and throne of the Buddha, with a 
group of worshippers around, including King Suddho- 
daiia, the father of the Buddha, who is standing 
immediately in fi'ont of the throne. The king wears 
the same headdress hero as in the panel below. The 
episode represented is the homage paid by the King 
to his son after his return to Kapilavastu. 

Second panel : — At the top is portrayed the dream 
of Maya, the mother of the Buddha, otherwise called 
the conception of the Bodhisattva. Maya, the queen, is 
seen lying in a pavilion of the palace, and on her is 
descending the Bodhisattva^ in the form of a white 
elephant. This scene, which was well known to all 
Buddhists, serves to identify the city here represented 
as Kapilavastu. Below it is a royal procession thread- 
ing its way through the streets of the city and issuing 
forth from the gate. This is the procession of King 
Suddhodana, when he went forth to meet his son on 
his return to Kapilavastu. Then, at the bottom of 
the panel, is portrayed the miracle which Buddha 
performed on this occasion by walking in mid-air, 
(C/. North Gateway, p, 67 above) ; and, in the extreme 
left hand bottom corner, is a banyan tree (nyagrodha) 
to signify the park of banyans which Suddhodana pre- 
"sented to his son. The Buddha walking in mid-air is 
represented, as on the Northern Gateway, by his pro- 
menade {chankrama ) ; it is interesting to observe the 
1 Sets footnote p. SI nnd Appendia:, p, 144. 
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upturned faces of the king and his retinue as they 
gaze wonderingly on the miracle. 

Back : — The Illuminalion of the Buddha. Pipal tree 
in square railing with worshippers on either side and 
celestial beings above. 

Lekt pillar ; Bront face. First and second Left i'illar. 
PANELS : — The illumination of the Buddha. In the 
second panel from the top is the temple at Bodh-Gayii, 
built by A^oka, with the throne of Buddha within, 
and, spreading through its upper windows, the branches 
of the sacred tree. It is the illumination of Buddha ; 
and to right and left of the temple are four figures in 
an attitude of adoration, perhaps the Guardian Kings of 
the Four Quarters (Lokapalas) ; while ranged above in 
two tiers are groups of deities looking on from their 
celestial paradisea.i 

Third panel : — The miracle of the Buddha walking on 
the waters (PI. VI c). The Nairanjana river is shown in 
flood and Kasyapa accompanied by a disciple and a 
boatman hastening in a boat to the rescue of Buddha. 

Then, in the lower part of the picture, Buddha, re- 
presented by his promenade (chahkrama), appears 
walking on the face of the waters, and in the fore- 
ground the figures of Ka.syapa and his disciple are 
twice repeated, now on dry ground and doing homage 
to the Master (represented by the throne-at the right 
hand, bottom corner). 

Lowest panel : — Birnbisara with his royal cortege 
issuing from the city of Rajagriha, on a visit to the 
Buddha, here symbolised by hia empty throne. This 

* Tlio me.Tniti'' of tliis panel is doubtful. Posaibly it may depiot 
tim inuac-lu of Sraviistl. 
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visit took place after the conversion of Kasyapa, which 
was brought about by a series of miracleSj one of which 
is illustrated in the panel above. 

Lefi pillar ; inner face ; — This face is concerned 
with the miracles by which Biiddha converted the 
Brahman Kasiyapa an<l his disciples. 

To p PANEL : — V iaiL of Indra and Bmhmd to Buddha 
in the town of Uruvilvd. Near the centre of the panel 
is tlio throne indicating the presence of the Buddha, 
.sui'inounted by the umbrella ; behind it, Indra and 
Brahma standing in an attitude of adoration ; in 
the background, the houses of TJruvilvn and the people 
at their daily tasks. To the left, a man and woman, 
the woman grinding spices on a “ carl stone ” ; near 
by, to the right, another woman is at work at a table, 
while a third is pounding rice with pestle and mortar, 
and a fourth winnowing the grain with a fau. In the 
foreground is the river Nairaujaua, with cattle on its 
banka and a woman drawing water in a pitcher. It is 
noteworthy that only one of the villagers has his hands 
joined in the attitude of prayer. 

Second p.<\nel : — The victory of the Buddha over the 
serpent in the fire chapel at Uruvilvd. The story is that 
Buddha obtained the permission of Kasyapa to pass 
the night in a fire chapel* at his hermitage, which 
Avas inhabited by a fearsome ndga. The ndga attacked 
him with smoke and fire but was met with the same 
weapons, and being overcome crept into the Buddha’s 
Ijegging bowl. In the middle of the panel is the fire 
temple with a fire altar in front and a throne indicating 
the presence of the Buddha within, while behind the 
* (.'r ttitehen iif Kfisy.ipn., accuriling to the Encincau version- 
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tlironc is the five-lieaded naga. Flames are issuing 
from the windows in the roof. On either side of the 
temple are the Brahmanical ascetics standing in an 
attitude of respect and veneration. In the foreground, 
to the right, is a leaf-hut {parna-,fald) and an ascetic 
at its threshold seated on a mat, with his knees bound 
up by a band and his liair (jafii) twis1;ed turban-wise 
about his head. Evidently he is a Brahman doing 
penance. Before liiin is another Brahman standing and 
apparently reporting to him the miracle ; and near by 
is a small fire altar and the instruincnt.s of Vcdic sacri- 
fice. To the left is the Nairanjana river, in Avhich 
another ascetic is bathing and from which three yomig 
novices are drawing water. 

Thied panel : — The miracles of the leood, the fire 
and the offering. In the story of Ka^yapa’s conversion 
it is related that, after the miracle of the fire temple, 
a sacrifice was prepared by the Brahmans, but the 
wood for the fire could not be split, the fire could not 
be made to burn, and the oblation could not be offered, 
until in each case the Buddha gave his consent. In 
the relief, this tripfie miracle is dramatically represented. 
In the foregroimd, to the right, a Brahman ascetic 
has his axe raised to split the wood, but the axe will 
not de.sceiid until Buddha gives the %Amrd ; then we 
see the axe driven home into the log. Similarly, a 
Brahman is engaged fanning the fire on an altar, fant 
the fire will not burn until Buddha permits it. Then 
w'o sec the altar repeated and flames blazing upon it. 
The tliird phase of the miracle, that of the oblation, is 
indicated by the single figure of a Brahman holding 
an oblation spoon over a flaming altar. The other figures 


F 
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in this panel, of two novices bringing wood and prov- 
isions, are mere accessories, while the stupa in the back 
ground, decorated with shell designs and surrounded by a 
square railing, serves to give local colour to the scene. 

Back ; — Parinirvdna. Stupa with w'orshippers to 
either side and celestial beings above. 

West Gateway. 

Akc'hitbaves. Feont : Top abohitbave : — The seven last Buddhas, 
foiu' represented by their appropriate sambodhi trees 
and thrones, and three by their relic stupas with 
attendant worshippers, human and divine. 

Middle aechitbave : — The first seiman in the Deer 
Park {Mrigaddva) at Sdrndth. Cf. p. 43 above. 
The “ Wheel of the Law ” (dliarmachiikra) is here set 
on a throne, and there are numerous deer to indicate 
the deer park in which the sermon was preached. 
Whether Kaundinya and his four companions are 
intended to be represented among the figures on either 
side of the wheel, it is not possible to say. 

At each end of the architrave is a ti-ee with a throne 
in front and attendant worshippers. Observe the 
baskets of offerings in the right hand relief. 

Lowest aechitrave; The Chhaddanta Jataka ^ — 
Cf. South Gateway, middle architrave, back (p. 49) 
and North Gatew'ay, top architrave, back (p. 55). 
In this case, a.s iu the North Gateway, the hunter 
Sonuttara is not brought into the scene. At either 
end of the architrave is a stupa with attendant wor- 
shippers (Of. p. 43). 

Back : Top architrave : — The relic scene at Kuka- 
myara (^Kusiitdra). After the death of the Buddha his 
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relics were taken possession of by the Mallas of Kusinara, 
wliose chief is here depicted riding on an elephant and 
bearing the relics into the town of Kusinara on his own 
head. The tree behind the throne in front of the city 
gate appears to be a sala tree {shorea rohusta), and to 
refer to the fact that Buddha’s pnrinirmna took place 
in a grove of those trees. The two groups of figures 
carrying banners ai\d ollorings, which occupy the ends of 
this architrave, arc probably coiiiiected with the central 
scene, serving to indicate the rejoicings of the Mallas 
over the possession of the relics. 

Middle architrave : — The xvav of the relics. Cf. 
the lowest architrave of the South Gateway (pp. 49-50). 
Here the seven rival claimants, distinguished by their 
seven royal umbrellas, are advancing with their armies 
to the city of Kusinara, the siege of which has not 
yet begun. The seated royal figure at the left end of 
the architrave may represent the chief of the Mallas 
within the city. The princely figures in the corres- 
ponding relief at the right end appear to he repetitions 
of some of the rival claimants. 

Lowest architrave : — The temptation of the Buddha. 
This scene extends over the three sections of the archi- 
trave. In the centre is the tomx)le of Bodh-Gaya 
with the piped tree and the throne of the Buddha 
within ; to the right, the armies of Mara fleeing discom- 
fited from the Buddha ; to the left, the celebrating 

the victory of the Buddha over the Evil One and 
exalting his glorious achievements. The temple at 
Bodh-Gaya, which enclosed the Bodhi tree, was built 
by the Em^jeror Aiioha. Its x>ortrayal in this scene, 
therefore, is an anachronism. 
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RiOH'I PILLAR. 


Eight pillab : peoht pace ; Top panel -.— MaM - 
kapi Jdtaka'^ (PI. VId), The story runs that the 
Bodhisattva ■was horn as a monkey, ruler over 
80,000 monkeys. They lived at a spot near the 
Ganges and ate of the fruit of a great mango tree. 
King Brahmadatta of Benares, desiring to possess 
the mangoes, surrounded the tree with his soldiers, 
in order to kill the animals, but the Bodhisattva 
formed a bridge over the stream with his own body 
and by this means enabled the whole tribe to escape 
into safety. Devadatta, the jealous and wicked cousin 
of the Buddha, was in that life one of the monkeys 
and, thinking it a good chance to destroy his enemy, 
jumped on the Bodhisattva’s back and broke- his 
heart. The king, seeing the good deed of the Bodhi- 
aattva and repenting of his own attempt to kill him, 
tended him with great care when he was dying and 
afterwards gave him royal obsequies. Down the panel 
of the relief flows, from top to bottom, the river Ganges. 
To the left, at the top, is the great mango tree to which 
two monkeys are clinging, while the king of the monkeys 
is stretched across Gie river from the mango tree to the 
opposite bank, and over his body some monkeys have 
already escaped to the rocks and jungles beyond. In 
the lower part of the panel, to the left, is king Brah- 
madatta on horseback with his soldiers, one of whom 
with bow and arrow is aiming upwards at the Bodhi- 
sattva. Higher up the panel the figure of the king is 
repeated, sitting heueath the mango tree and conversing 
with the dying Bodhisattva, who, according to the 


> The JSlala , No. 407, pp. 225-27. 
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Jataka story, gave tlic king good advice on tbe duties 
of a cliief. 

Second panel : — The Bodhisailva preaching in the 
Tushiia Heaven. In the centre of the panel is the tree 
and throne of the Buddha, and round about the throne 
a company of gods standing upon clouds in attitudes 
of adoration. At the top of the panel are gandharvas 
bringing garlands and below them, on each side of the 
tree, come India and Brahma, riding on lion-liko 
creatures. Observe the conventional method of depic- 
ting the clouds beneath the feet of the gods in the fore- 
ground and among the figures in the upper part of the 
panel. They have the appearance almost of rocks 
with flames breaking from them. 

Third panel : — The Buddha, represented by his 
throne, be7ieath a flowery tree with hilh and jungle 
around. Possibly the tree is the Edjdyatana tree at 
Bodh-Gaya, beneath which the Buddha sat shortly 
after his enlightenment. The figures in the fore- 
ground adoring the Buddha appear to be devas. 

Lowest panel : — Three heraldic lions standing on 
conventionalised floral device. Observe the curious turn 
in the upper leaves. This method of treating foliage 
is peculiar to the Early School and is never found in 
later work. The inscription over this panel records 
that the pillar was a gift of Balamitra, pupil of Aya- 
ohuda (Arya-kshudra).^ 

Inner face : FrasT panel : — The enlightetmieni 
(sambodhi) of the Buddha. Towards the top of the 
panel is the pipal tree and the throne of the Buddha, 

^ CJ. Luilcra, List of Brithmi Inscription'^, No. 311), p. 42, and 
p. 47 supra. 
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and round thorn a throng of worshippers, men and 
women, gods and animals. It is the moment after 
the discomfiture of Mara and his hosts. “ The nagas, 
winged creatures, angles and archangels, each urging 
his comrades on, went up to the Great Being at the 
Bo-tree’s foot and as they came * * * they shouted 

for joy that the sage had won ; * * * that the 

Tempter was overthrown.” The dem with the giant 
head, riding either on the elephant or on the lion 
to the right of the panel, is probably meant to be 
Indra or Brahma. The interpretation of the three 
sorrowing figures standing on three sides of the throne 
in the foreground is problematical. In the MaJid- 
hhinishhmmana scone on the East Gateway we have 
ah’eady seen that the artist inserted a jamhu tree in 
the middle of the panel, to remind the spectator of the 
first meditation of the Bodhisattva and the path on 
which it led him (p. 61 above). So, here, these three 
figures, which are strikingly similar to the three sorrow- 
ing Yakshas in the MaJidbhinishkramana scene and 
were probably executed by the same hand, may be a 
reminder of the Great Renunciation which led to the 
attainment of Buddhahood, the gateway behind being 
also a reminder of the gateway of Kapilavastu. 

SeoojSD panel : — The gods entreating Buddha to 
preach. The Buddhist scriptures tell us that after his 
enlightenment the Buddha hesitated to make known 
the truth to the world. Then Brahma, Indra, the 
four Lokapalas (Regents of the Four Quarters) and the 
archangels of the heavens approached him and be- 
sought him to “ turn the Wheel of the Law.” It was 
when Buddha was seated beneath the banyan tree 
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(ni/agmllia) shortly after his enlighteiiinent, that this 
entreaty was miuJe*, and it is a banyan tree witii the 
throne beneath tliat is depicted in tliis relief. The 
four figures side by side in the foreground may be the 
four Lokapfilas. 

Back : — The death {iKtrininTirin) nf the Buddha, biu r r£i,i.,\K. 
rcprcsot\ted by a stupa and attendatE figures. 

liiciT iTi.LAii ; Fuo.xr face : top pan-ei, Probably 
the 'paradise oj Indra (unndami) with the rivet Ihindii- 
kini in the foreground. Cf. the .scenes on the North 
Gateway (p, 59) au<l on the small gateway of the 
Third Stupa (p. 83). 

Inner face: Top vxsEh : —The i/gilma Jatnkn, 

6yauia, the only sou of a blind hernrit and his wife, 
who are entirely dependent on liim for support, goes 
to draw water at the river and is shot with an arrow 
by the King of Benares, who is out hunting. Owing to 
the king’s peuiteuee and his parents’ sorrow Indra 
intervenes and allows Syama to be healed and liis 
parents’ sight to he restored. At the right hand top 
corner of the panel are the two hermitages with the 
father and mother seated in front of them. Below 
them their son Syama is coming to draw water from 
the stream. Then, to the left, we .'•ee the figure of the 
King thrice repeated, lirst shooting the Uul in the water, 
then with bow in hand, then standing jienitent with 
bow and arrow discarded ; and in the left top corner 
are the father, mother and son restored to health, and 
by their side the god Indra and the king. 

Second panel ; — The enlightenment {mniMhi) of 
the Buddha. In the centre is tho throne of the Burldha 
beneath tho piiml tree, w’hich is being garlanded by 
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angels {gmidharvas ) ; lound about are the nagas and 
nagis celebrating the victory of the Buddha over Mara 
(<7/. p. 72 above). 

Third panel : — Only the upper part of this panel 
remains^ but it appears to depict the miraculous crossing 
of the Ganges by the Buddha v/hen he left Rajagriha 
to visit VaiSalL 

Tjsciinh^ojs akd the execution of these sculptures with their 

STYLE. multitudinous figures and elaborate details, several 

decades of labour mmt have been exhausted and many 
hands employed. The finest are on the Southern 
Gateway, the poorest on the Northern, but in the 
matter of technique the greatest contrast, perhaps, 
is afiorded by the reliefs of the Southern and Western 
Gateways. Compare, for example, the scene on the 
inner face of the middle architrave of the South Gate- 
way, depicting the Chhaddanta Jataka (PI. Ya) and 
the same scene on the front face of the low'est 
architrave of the Western Gateway (PI. Villa). In 
the former, the figures are kept strictly in one 
plane, in order that all may be equally distinct to 
the observer, and the rehef low, that there may 
be no heavy shadows to obscure the design, with the 
result that the , effect is that of a tapestry rather 
than of a carving in stone. The elephants, again, 
are treated in broad, flat surfaces with a view 
to emphasising their contours; the trees sketched in 
rather than modelled; and the lotus pond indicated 


* Tho lower part of tlie panel appo.ara to have boon out away, 
when tho gateway was restored by Col. Colo. Tho panel is shown 
ooinpleto in Maisoy's illustration (PI, XXI, fig. 2). 
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by conventional lotuses out of all proportion to the 
size of the beasts wading through it. In the latter, 
the leaves and flowers are of more normal size ; the 
water is portrayed by undulating lines ; the banyan 
tree is realistically true to nature ; the modelling of 
the elephants is more forceful and elaborate ; and 
though the figures are kept religiously to one iflane, 
strong contrasts of light and shade and a suggestion 
of depth arc obtained by cutting deep into the surface 
of the stone. Both reliefs are admirable in tiicir own 
way, but there can be no two opinions as to whicli of 
the two is the more masterly. The one on the Soutli 
Gateway is the work of a creative geniu.s, more expert 
perhaps with the brush thiui with the chisel, but 
possessed of a delicate sense of line and of decora- 
tive and rhythmic composition. That on the west, 
on the other hand, is technically more advanced, and 
the individual figui-es, taken by themselves, are un- 
doubtedly more effective and convincing, but it fails 
to please, because the detail is too crowded and con- 
fusing and the composition too regular and mechanical. 
The same remarks hold good, if wc compare the “ War 
of the Relics ” on the Southerri Gateway (PI. Yb) 
with the somewhat similar scene on the Western 
(PI. YIII6). In both there i-s abundance of fancy 
and expressive movement, but the movement and 
fancy are of a different order. In the earlier, the 
scene is living and real, becaiiso the artist ha.s con- 
ceived it clearly in his own brain aird expressed his 
conception with dramatic simplicity ; in the later, the 
homses and the figures framed in the halconie.s are 
stereotyped and lifeless, and the movement and turmoil 
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of the crowd surging towards the city less convincing, 
because the artist has depended not so much upon 
his own originality as upon the conventional treat- 
ment of such scenes. In the earlier, the depth of the 
relief and the intervals between the figures are varied, 
and the shadows diffused or intensified accordingly ; 
in the later, the figures are compressed closely together, 
with the result that the shadows between them become 
darker, and a “ colouristic ” effect is thus imparted to 
the whole. In the earlier, lastly, the composition is 
enhanced by varying the directions in which the figures 
move ; in the later, though the attitudes are manifold, 
the movement taken as a whole is uniform. These 
differences in style are due in a large measure to the 
individuality of the artists, but they are due, also, 
to the changes which were then rapidly coming over 
Indian sculpture consequent on the deepening of 
extraneous influences, on improved technical sldll, and 
on the growing tendency towards conventionalism. The 
extraneous influences to which I refer^ are attested by 
the presence of foreign motifs, which meet the eye at 
every point and are readily recognised ; by the familiBr 
beU-capitals of Persia, by floral designs of Assyria, by 
winged monsters of Western Asia, all of them part 
and parcel of the cosmopolitan art of the SeleuMd and 
succeeding Empires of the West, in which the hetero- 
geneous elements of so many civilisations were fused 
and blended together. But it is attested still more 
forcibly by the striking individuality of many of the 
figures, as, for instance, of the hill-men riders on the 

* <7/. p. 14 aupra, whore I have already alluded to theso ea;trauooua 
influenvoa. 
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Eastern gate, by the occasional efforts towards spatial 
effects, as in the relief of the ivory- workers of 
VidiSa, by the well-balanced S 3 rmmetry of some of the 
groups and by the “ colouristic ” treatment, with its 
alternation of light and dark, which was pceuliatly 
characteristic of Grajoo-Syrian art at this period. 

Facing each of the four entrances of the Great tirnmHA twAOE 
Strij)a and against the terrace wall, is an image of the 'i'iik 
B uddha in iilto-relievo, which was once protected by a 
carved canopy. These are the four images referred to 
iu the Gupta inscription of the year 131 (A.D. 150 — 51) 
mentioned on p. 35 above. Each of the four images 
represents Buddha in the attitude of meditation 
{dhydm-mudrd) wth an attendant standing on either 
side, and behind his head an elaborate halo, across 
which two gandlim'vas are fl 3 ring.^ In the treatment 
of the groups, and particularly in the attitudes of the 
attendants, there are vaiions minor differences, and, 
in the case of the northern image, there are three 
miniature figiues sculptured on the face of the 
pedestal ; hut these differences ate not such as to enable 
ns to determine whether these images represent parti- 
cular Dhyani*^ Buddhas or not. In mediteval times it 

‘ Dr. Hurgfi.i'.s stati’iiicnt (J. It. .V., 1!W2, ]>. 31) tli.rt the 
southern statue mih a statuling figure Is witlioiit fiiund.i.1 ion. The 
sculpture refvircd to hy hiiu i[a!sey’.s .SdHrlii, I'l. X£V, fig. 1) 
wa.s foimtl near the South Ciiite : but had nothing to do with the 
pedestal opposite. It veiueHents Kiiddiui taming the elephant .at 
Riijagrilia, and i.s a work of ahout theTtli century A.U. 

* It was n dorliiuc of the Xortliecii (Matuiyiiuist) Seliool of 
Buddhism that each of the earthly Buddhas hiul hi.s myslie e.fiunter- 
part (Uhyrtni-Buddlia) iu one of the Dhyaiii-hoaveus. Thin the 
Uhyani of Kasy.aji.a Buddha is Batua.-,.amhhavn ; of CJaut.ima it is 
Amit.ahhtt ; anti of the future Buddha Jfaitreya it i.s AmdglM'iuhlh.a. 

The deciriiic appears to rest on the Zoroastriau theory of Hr: 
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was the practice to place figures of the Dhyani Bud- 
dhas in niches round the base of a stupa facing the 
cardinal points, and it was usual to place Akshobhya 
on the east, Ratnasambhava on the south, Amitabha 
on the west, and Amoghasiddha on the north. Pro- 
bably these are the four Buddhas intended to be 
represented here, but their identity cannot be estab- 
lished either from their attitudes or their attributes.t 
Prom an artistic point of view, the image at the 
South Gateway is the best, the modelling of the 
attendant figures being particularly graceful and pleas- 
ing. The south being the most important entrance, no 
doubt, this image was executed by the best sculptor. 
Its style and workmanship recall to mind some of the 
reliefs, executed about the same time, in front of the 
Udayagiri Caves, four miles from Sanchi. 

C’ojfSERVATios Considering the exposed position it occupies on the 

oj Stupa I. jj; jg remarkable how well the Great Stupa 

' has withstood for two thousand years the ravages of 
time and the elements. Many of the sculptured reliefs, 
particularly those on the Western Gateway, seem 
almost as fresh to-day as when they left the chisel of 
the sculptor, and such harm as the others have suffered 
has been chiefly wrought in modern days by Moslem 
iconoclasts, too many of whom, alas, even now take a 

.iccording to which every boins has liis “ rravaalii,” 
or whicli joiiw itself to tlio iiody at and attor death 

intorccilc.i for it. 'rho Dltyani-iSudfliias .are aiioinaloits, in that 
thoy hiivo never ixs'n (Imlhi.a.attvas. Of. Oriinwedet, op. oil., p. 190 ; 
Ki'i'ii, Munuol of H’liliUitin, p. 04. 

* The head wearing a high mukiiia or crown with a seated Buddha 
in front, wliieh is figured in M-aisey's tiiinchi, Plato XV, 10, does 
not, as ho imagined, belong to tlio northern statue. 
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deli gilt ill defacing their beauty. Other causes which 
have contributed to the decay of the fabric of the stupa 
are the ponding of water round its base and the reckle.ss 
damage done by the amateur excavators in 1822, 
when a vast breach was made in the south-western 
portion of the dome. The former mischief wa.s duo, 
not so much to sinkage in the foundation.^, which for 
the most part rest on the living rock, as to the deposit 
of debris which from the medisoval age onwards went 
on steadily, century by century, and accunndated to a 
height of several feet round about the edifice, with 
the result that during each monsoon it wa.s submerged 
in a sheet of water. Small wonder in these conditions 
that two of the gateways (South and West), together 
with considerable sections of the ground balustrade, 
should have subsided and collapsed. The wonder is 
that any gateway designed on such fragile principles 
could have survived at all. The two gateways were 
re-erected by Major Cole in 1882, and during the 
operations recently carried out by the writer the 
whole area around the monument has been cleared of the 
accmiiulated debris, and the remnants of the old stone 
pavement have been relaid at a .slope, so that the monu- 
ment now stands high and dry. At the time of writing, 
too, the whole south-vrestern quadrant of the dome, 
which was rebuilt with mere random rubble and earth 
in 1883 and was bulging outwards to a perilous degree, 
is being entirely recon.structcd ; and when by these 
measures the fabric has been once more rendered 
secure, it is intended to restore to the stairway, the 
terrace and the summit, the balustrades and other 
members which have fallen from them, so that this 
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vinique edifice may, as far as possible, be complete 
in all its essential features. 

The stone pavement referred to above, which is 
now ill a very fragmentary condition, was originally 
composed of large rectangular slabs measuring between 
C and 8 ft. in length by 3 to 4 ft. in width. It dates 
w.vT.i. 'I'K Kas'I'. same age as the atone envelope and ground 

balustrade of the Great Stupa {dr. 150-100 B.C.). 
Beneath it is a succession of four other floors of 
concrete or other materials, the earliest of which lies at a 
depth of about four feet below the present surface and 
dates from the reign of the Emperor Afiolca. To this 
latter floor I shall refer again in comiexion with the 
ASoka column near the Southern Gate. The stone 
pavement now exposed to view on the surface originally 
extended not only over the whole of the central plateau 
up to the limits of its present boundaries, but for a 
considerable distance beyond the long retaining wall 
on the east side, where it is still preserved in a good 
condition at a depth of some 16 ft. below the building 
No. 43, In this part of the site structure after structure 
was erected on the ruins of those which had gone 
before, and so the level gradually rose during mediseval 
times, when the roadway was made of which the 
beginning is still visible to the north of building 19 {vide 
plan, PI. XY). Finally, about the twelfth centmy, 
when the acounuilatcd debris of all these monuments 
had risen to a height of some fourteen feet, a long 
walP was erected from north to south across the plateau 
in order to retain it in position. 


Ktonk pave- 
WKJi’C AP.iJUNn 
THE Gueat 
H l'Ul’.V AND 
I(ET.MNIN-(t 


• p. 109 hclow. 



ClIAPTETl V 

Other stupas on the main tebbace 

About 50 yards noitli-caat of tkc Great Stupa and .Stcpa 
at the edge of the level plateau is another monument 
of the same character and design but of smaller propor- 
tions^. This is the Stfipa (PI. IX) in which General 
Cunningham discovered the relics of Sariputra and 
Mahamogaldna, the two famous disciples of the Buddha, 
and which in old days must have been invested with 
peculiar sanctity. The chamber in which the relics 
were fotmd was set in the centre of the structure and 
on a level with the top of the terrace. It was 
covered by a large slab upwards of five feet in length, 
and in it were two stone boxes, each of which bore 
a short in.scription on the lid. On the one to the 
south was inscribed the name Saripiilnsa “ of Sariputa,” 
and on the one to the north Mahdmoffalanasa “ of 
Mabamogalana.” Each box was a cube of 1' 6" 
with a lid 6" in thickness®. In Sariputra’s box was 
a flat casket of white steatite covered by a thin 
saucer of black earthenware and by its side two pieces of 


Thfi diameter of this atiijia was 41)' 0' ; its height, us iieuily 
as it can be computed, 27 ft. 

’ C'uimingliara, BhiUri Tojm, p. 297. 

SI 
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sandal wood^. Within the casket was a small fragment 
of bone and several beads of pearl, garnet, lapis lazuli, 
crystal and amethyst. In the box of Mahamogalana 
was another steatite casket containing two small frag- 
ments of bone. 

Apart from its size, the only essential points in which 
this stui^a differed from the Great Stupa were the 
possession of one instead of four gateways, the de- 
coration of its ground balustrade, and the more hemis- 
pherical contour of its dome, which was of a slightly 
later and more developed type. The ground balustrade 
has almost entirely disappeared, having been despoiled 
in ancient days for the construction of other buildings, 
but a few fragments of it were found in situ and others 
have been recovered from the foundations of Temple 45. 
They show that it was nearly eight feet in height and 
adorned with conventionalised but boldly executed lotus 
designs, varied on each pillar according to the fancy of 
the sculptor. The stairway' and terrace balustrades are 
similar in design and style to those of the Great Stupa. 
On the corner pillar on the landing of the berm opposite 
the gateway, the visitor should observe the interesting 
relief which is probably intended to depict this parti- 
cular stupa and which shows clearly the manner in 
which the railing and umbrella at the top were dis- 
posed. The stupa and balustrades probably date 
from the first century B.C. The richly carved torana 
on the south, which appears to have been the latest 
of all the five toranas on the site, was added 
probably in the early half of the first century A.D. 

‘ fipn. suggests that the two fragnicnts of aanClal 

wood may have heen taken from the fiinciral pile. 
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By tlic time it was erected some soil had collected in 
and around the processional path and the ground level 
had risen between one and two feet,’ thus concealing 
the original path and hiding from view the lowest stcjjs 
of the ascending stairways. In order to expose the 
latter, it was necessary to remove thi.s ancient accumu- 
lation of soil, but the digging was stopped short 
near the foot of the .steps, so as to avoid endangering 
in ajiy way the foundalious of the gateway. 

This gateway stands 17 feet high, and is adorned C.\Tr.w ay oi' 
with reliefs in the .«aino style as tho.se on the gateways '*• 

o£ the Great Stupa. Indeed, the majority of these relirds 
are mere repetitions of the subjects and .sceires portrayed 
on the larger gateways and need not be descrihod again. 

The only scene which differs materially from those on 
the gateways of the Great Stupa is the one delineated 
on the front face of the lowest architrave, which appeai.s 
to represent the Heaven of Indrn (Nandanavana). 

In the centre is the pavilion of the god, with Indra 
himself seated on a throne surrounded by women 
attendants. In the foreground is the river MandakinI, 
which bounds the heaven of Indra, and to right and 
left of the pavilion are mountains and jungle forming 
a pleasaiince for the gods and demigods who arc taking 
their ease therein. Then, in the corners next to the 
false capitals, are nuf/a kings seated with their atten- 
dants on the folds of .seven-hooded tmjns, whose coils 
mingled with the waters of the river are carried through 
to the ends of the architrave, and go to form the spirals 
adorning its extremities. The sea monster.s (muhiras) 
and the heroes wrestling with them, which arc portrayed 
on the false capitals of this architrave, are particularly 
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appropriate in this position, where their coils combine 
effectively with those of the ndgas. 

Stbfa 4. Immediately behind and to the north-east of Stupa 3 
is another stupa of slightly smaller dimensions, which is 
now reduced almost completely to ruins. What remains 
of it is constructed in precisely the same manner as the 
neighbouring monument with which there can be 
no doubt it was approximately contemporary. 
Remnants of the slabs with which the lower procession 
path was flagged still survive, but no trace has been 
found of any gi'ound, stairway or terrace balu.strade, 
and it seems unlikely, therefore, that any of these 
balustrades was ever constructed. On the other hand, 
an admirably carved coping stone forming part 
of a hartiiiM^ balustrade w'as found not far to the 
south of this stGpa, and may well have belonged to it. 
It is 5' 7" in length, but broken at one end, and 
adorned on the outer face with an undulating garland of 
lotus blooms and leaves with birds seated among them. 

StOpa 0 . The only other stupa on this plateau which dates 
from the early epoch is No. 6, situated to the east of 
Temple 18. The core of this stupa, like those of 
Stupas 3 and 4, is composed of heavy blocks of 
stone interspersed with chippings, and is manifestly 
of the same age as the latter, but the existing face 
masomy is much more modern, having apparently 
hern added in the 7th or 8th Gentry A.D., by which 
time it may be presumed that the original facing 
had collapsed. The later masonry is laid in small, 
even, and well-dressed courses, additional stability 


' SCO p. 33 above. 
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being secured by tbe provision of footings (which arc 
never found in the earlier structures) at the base both 
of the superstructure and of the plinth. Like the plinths 
of most of the inediarval stupas on this site, the latter 
is square in plan and of no great height. As evidence 
of the early date of the cote of this structure, it is note- 
worthy that the lower section of the walls^ on the west 
and north sides of the court in which this .stupa stand.s, 
are also of an early age, being con.structed of massive 
stones and descending many feet below the floor level 
of the small Gupta slirino 17 hard by. In niedimval 
times the up])er parts of these walls, starting from the 
higher level, were rebuilt in smaller and neater masonry. 

The re.st of tbe stupas on the plateau belong to Sto pas 5, 7, etc. 
mediaeval times. Most conspicuous among them is 
No. 5, which was erected probably about the 6th 
century A.D. Projecting from its south side is a statue 
plinth of Udayagiri stone, the design and construction 
of which indicate that it was set up about the 7th 
century A.D. Whether the statue of the Buddha, which 
has been set up ca this plinth originally ))elonged here, 
is not altogether certain. 

To about the same iieriod as Stupa 5 are to be 
referred also Stfipa 7 at the south-west corner of the 
plateau and the group of Stup-as 12, 13, 14, 15 and 16 
which are ranged in two lines trear Temple 17. The 
plinth.s of all these stupas are square and constructed 
of rubble and earth faced with neatly dressed masonry 
and strengthened hy footings round tlie out.side. Some 
of them have a small square relic chamber in the centre ; 


^ 'rhost" lower have now ht‘< u covort d in a-min. 

r; "2 
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the others are solid throughout. No. 7, which was 
opened hy General Cunningham but proved to contain 
no relics, is standing to a height of about five feet. 
On all four sides of it are the remains of what appears 
to have been a later terrace, which increased the dimen- 
sions of the base to a square of 29'. Projecting out, 
again, from this terrace on the northern side, and 
probably contemporary with it, are the remains of what 
tnay be assumed to have been a cliahhrama or prome- 
nade, over the western end of which two small circular 
stupas of the ordinary type were built. 

Stopa 12. Of Stupa 12 the relic chamber had been almost com- 
pletely destroyed prior to its excavation, but amid the 
fallen masonry of its walls was discovered an interest- 
ing statue pedestal of the Kushan period executed in 
Mathura sandstone. The pedestal is unfortunately 
broken and nearly half of the relief which adorned its 
face, as well as half of the three lines of inscription 
engi'aved upon it, are goneh IVhat is left of the carving 
consists of a seated figure of the Buddha and, on his left, 
two female devotees bearing garlands in their right 
hands ; and what is left of the inscription reads : — 
L.l. . [Bodhi] satvasya Maitreyasya •pralimu pm- 
lishta [pzVa]. 

L.2 . . sya hiiuhiniye Vishakulasye dhilu VasM 

L. 3 . . tana [m] hi[ta] sukh\a]rtha[m] bliavalu. 

From this it appears that the statue represented the 
Bodhisattva Maitrcya. 


‘ Fot A photogcaiih of thU pedestal siee d. S. R., 1012-13, Pt, I, 
PI. VUI (6). 
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lu Stupa 14 waa brought to light another statue, not StOpa 
lying in the debris, as in the case of the last mentioned 
stupa, but set up against the western wall of the relic 
chamber, with a second wall immediately in front of 
its face to protect it from damage. This statue re- 
presents Buddlia seated cross-legged in the dhjdna- 
mudrd, the familiar attitude of inedilation. Like thc 
pedestal desci'ibed above, it, loo, is of Mathura sandstone 
and a product of the Mathura School, but the features 
of the face, particularly the lips and eyes, the highly 
couventionali.sed trealnient of the hair and the no less 
highly stylised disposition of the drapery, proclaim it to 
bo of the early Gupta, not of the Kushaji, period. As 
this .statue had already suffered much from wear and 
tear before it was enshrined in this stupa, it affords 
additional evidence of the relatively late date of the 
building, which on other grounds is to be as.signed to 
about the seventh century A.D. Probably the statue 
was taken from one of the many shrines of the early 
Gupta age, which were then falling to decay, and en- 
tombed here as an object of special veneration. The 
burial of older cult statues, whole or fragmentary, in 
Buddliist stupas is a practice which appeals to have 
been common during the mediaival ages ; for I have found 
instances of it not only ab Sanchl, but at Sarnath, 
Saheth-Maheth and fjther sites. 

Time was when the Great Stupa was .stirroundcd, 
like all the more famous shrines of Buddhism, by a 
multitude of stupas of varying .size.s crowded togtdher 
on the face of the plateau. The majority of these 
appear to have been swept away during the operations 
of 1881-83, when the ground around the Great Stupa 
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■was cleared for a distance of some 60 ft. from tlie outer 
rail. Apart from ttosc described abo've the only 
ones that have survived are a few clustered together 
near Stupa 7, and a few more in front of Temple 31, 
where a deep accumulation of ddbris served to protect 
them from harm. In this latter group two especially 
.ST0rAs28 “I® deserving of mention, namely, those numbered 28 
AND 20. and 29 on my plan and situated to the right and lefjj 
of the steps by which Temple 31 is approached. Bach 
of these small stupas is provided Avith the high square 
base, cornice and footings characteristic of the early 
Gupta age, to which they belong, and each has the same 
outward appearance. Their interior construction, how- 
ever, is not identical. The one to the west of the steps 
is built throughout of stone ; but the one to the east has 
a core of large-sized bricks which had no doubt been 
taken from some much more ancient structure. In the 
centre of this core and at a height of three feet from ’ the 
ground level was a tiny relic chamber, and in it a casket 
consisting of a small cup of coarse earthenware with a 
second cup of similar fabric inverted over it as a lid. 
Inside this rough and ready receptacle was a small bone 
relic and the remains of a broken vase of fine terracotta 
■with polished surface, such as was manufactured during 
the Maurya and Suhga ages. The presence of this early 
and fragmentary vase inside a casket which was itself 
quite intact, coupled rvith the antiquity of the bricks 
forming the core of the edifice, leaves little room for 
doubt that the relic had originally been enshrined 
in another and older stiipa, and that in the early Gupta 
period, when this stupa had presumably fallen to decay, 
it was transferred to the small structure in which the 
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writer found it, together with the fragments of the casket 
in which it had previously reposed and some of the 
bricks belonging to the older edifice. From the siae 
and fabric of these bricks it may bo concluded that the 
older stupa was erected during the Maury a epoch, but 
where it waa situated, there is now no means of ascer- 
taining. 



CHAPTER VI 

Pillars on the main terrace 

Besides the stupas there are two other classes of 
monuments on the main terrace, namely, pillars and 
temples. The number of the former must once have 
been considerable ; for fragments of many shafts and 
capitals have been found lying in the debris. Most of 
them, however, are small and insignificant memorials 
of the Gupta age, those which are deserving of notice 
being but five in number. The earliest of these, the 
ASoka pillap. pillar or lat of the Emperor Asoka near the South Gate- 
w'ay, is of particular interest not only for the perfection 
of its workmanship and the royal edict inscribed upon 
its shaft, but for the light also which it throws on the age 
of the Great Stupa adjoining. Many years ago this 
pillar was broken into several pieces by a local zemin- 
dar, so it is said, who was endeavouring to cut up and 
utilize its shaft in a sugar-cane press. The stump, 
however, still remains in situ, and the larger sections 
of the shaft have been laid alongside it, while the 
crowning lions are standing near Shrine 17^. The 


' Tho Uonn And other sin.AU fraijmonbs are to bo romovod to tUu 
uiusfium, AS soon as the lattor is ready. 

00 
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pillar, when intact, was about 42 feey in height and 
consisted of a round and slightly tafjcring monolithic 
shaft, with bell-shaped capital surmounted by an abacus 
aiid a crowning ornament of four lions, set back to back, 
the ^vhole finely finished and polished to a remarkable 
lustre from top to bottom. The abacus is adorned 
with four ‘ lionoy-suckle ’ designs separated one from 
the other by pairs of geese, symbolical perhaps of tli<i 
flock of the liuddha’s disciples. The lions from the 
summit, though now sadly disfigured, .still afford a 
noble example of the sculptor's art (PI. X'O- 
the visitor mark in particular the spirited vitality of 
the animals combined with a certain tectonic con- 
ventionality, wliich brings them into harmonjr with 
the architectural character of the monument, and let 
him mark, also, the tense development of the muscles, 
the swelling veins, the strong set of the claws, and the 
crisp treatment of the mane disposed in short sche- 
matic ciu'I-s. If those lions are compared with the 
neighbouring lion-capitals of the South Gateway, their 
vast superiority will be at once apparent, and the 
question may well be. asked, how this superiority is to 
be explained, seeing that Iiitliau sculpture achieved 
such rapid development during the interval of two 
hundred years which sef)aTated them. The answer i.s 
that, while the South Gateway is a product of the 
iutligenous Indian .school, which had only recently 


1 Drawiiijr'i o£ the pilliir, amao.'ciinatoly I’.urn ct,, ure published 
in iiaisey, Stinrhi and iU ron’tin/i. I’l. XIX, li;'. C, !»ml I'l. XXXllI. 
fl!*. 4, <nul Ciiiiiiili^lKiin, TUe. Jihilxn Tapf-i, 1*1. .X.. .V ptiettcraiilj ij( 
till! crowiiina lion:! i.-) rtiirotluccU in .1. .S. li., i't, 1. l*i. 

VlII, c. 
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emerged frota the primitive state, this pillar of A6oka 
is the handiwork of a Perso-Greek sculptor who had 
generations of artistic effort behind him. Persian or 
Greek influence is, indeed, apparent in every feature 
of the monument as well as in the edict incised upon it. 
It has long been known, of course, that the decrees of the 
AcliBemcnian nionarchs engraved on the rooks of 
Bcliistun and elsewhere furnished the models on which 
the edicts of Asoka are based. It was in Per.sia, also, 
that the bell-shaped capital was evolved. It was from 
Persian originals, specimens of which are still extant 
in the plain of the Murghab, at Istakhi-, Naksh-i-Rustam 
and Persepolis, that 'the smooth unfluted shafts of the 
Mauryan columns were copied. It was from Persia, 
again, that the craftsmen employed by ASoka learnt to 
give so lustrous a polish to the stone — a technique of 
which ahuudant examples survive at Persepolis and else- 
where. Lastly, it is to Persia, or, to be more precise, 
to that part of it which vras once the satrapy of Bactria 
and was at this time asserting its independence from 
the Empire of the Seleukids, that we must look for the 
Hellenistic influence which alone at this epoch of the 
world’s history could have been responsible for the 
modelling of the living forms on this pillar at Sanchi 
or on the still more magnificent pillar of Asoka at 
Sarnath.i The edict which is engraved on the pillar in 
early Brahuii characters, is unfortunately much damaged, 
but the commands it contains appear to be the same as 
those recorded in the Sarnath and Kausambi edicts. 

’• When these iJillar.-) were erected, little more than two genera- 
tions hurt pasaetl since Alcxanrtcr the Great hart planted in Baotria 
a iitiweriul colony ot Greeks, who occupying aa they did a tract ot 
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It relates to the penalties for schism in the church and 
may bo translated as follows ; — 

“ . . . i)ath is XR'escribed both for the monks and 
for the nuns. As long as (my) sons and great-grand- 
sons (shall reign ; and) a.s long as the Moon and 
the Sun (shall endure), the monk or nun who shall 
cause divisions in the Saiigha, shall be coini)elle(l to 
l)ut on white, robes and to reside ajiart. For wliat i,-i 
niy desire ? That the Sangha may be united and may 
long endure. 

The sandstone out of which the x>iUar is carved 
came from the quarrie.s of Chuiuir several huridrofl 
miles away, and it says not a little for the skill of 
A6oka’s engineor-s that they w'ere able to transport a 
block of stone over forty feet in length and weighing 
almost as many tons over so vast a distance. No 
doubt, they availed themselves of water transport, 
using rafts during the rainy .season up' the Ganges, 
.Jumna and Eetwa rivers, but, even so, the task of 
.shifting so xionderoius amass onto rafts and of hoisting 
it up the .steep hill-side at Sane hi was one of which 
any engineer might well be proud. 


fountry on tlio very rhif.-lujM of tUo jr.iitrya duiiiiiiiun,j, wlir-re tkn 
^t'oat trade; rrnitoa from Iiidiu, Ir.an and (,'iMjtral Ahia convnrc'i-d, 
and closoly in toncli as tlicy wi-ro with the jiront contrcH of oivilma- 
lioii in VVivilorn A-iia, iim.st have played a dominant part iutho tran.'i- 
min.sion tif Uoihiii.<tio lut and culture into india. Every aritvimi'iit 
irnleed, wiicthor Im.^ied on ^icm^raphical consideration!! or mi tins poli- 
tical and eoijitneruial relatioria which arc known to have hoen niiiin- 
taineil Ijctwecii India and Western Asia, ov on tin: li.appy fusion of 
Ilcll(ni.,tii' and lianiau art visihlc in tlir’,se inoriiimentH, indicates 
i'aetri.i a.-, ttic prohaMc ',oijri;o fnim which the artint wiio created 
them drew Ids iiiHpiration. 

-.See E. Irlldl/.'Oll, tl .1. S., lltll, xip, ttiS l.'.i 
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With regard to the evidence which this pillar affords 
for the age of the great balustrade and stone envelope 
of the Main Stupa, it is based upon the stratification 
of the ancient floors laid round about the stupa and the 
pillar. The pillar itself is founded upon the solid rock 
at a depth of about twelve feet below the present sur- 
face. Ifor the first eight feet its shaft is approximately 
circular and hariinier-dre.saed, and this portion of it is 
imbedded in a packing of heavy stones retained in 
liosition by massive walls built on a roughly rectangular 
plan about its base. Immediately on the top of thc.se 
walls and packing is a floor of bajrl six inches in thickness, 
which meets the column at the junction of the rough- 
dres.sed base mth the polished shaft and which coin- 
cided with the ground level at the time when the pillar 
was erected. This original floor, therefore, is nearly 
four feet below the broken stone pavement now visible 
on the surface, and between the two there are three 
other floors with varying thicknesses of d6bris between.^ 
Now, anyone familiar with the excavation of ancient 
Indian sites knows well that such an accumulation, 
neatly four feet in depth, with three floors intervening, 
could not have been formed in less than a century ; in 
all probability the proce.s3 lasted longer, but in any case 
the laying of the stone pavement cannot be referred to 
an earlier date than the latter half of the 2nd century 
B.O. ; and as this stone pavement is coutempoiavy 
w’ith the ground balustrade and stone envelope of the 
Great Stupa, it follow.^ that the latter also must be 
assigned to the same age. 


1 Sco A .S'. II., Vt. It, p. 3. 
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Tlio next pillar in clironological order is that PnxiB 2fi, 
numher 2D in the plan, which was erected about the 
same time as the Kham Eaha pillar at Besnagar, that 
is, ill the second century B.C., not, as hlaisey and others 
have supjioacd, during the age of the Guptas. At a 
height of about six feet from the ground on the south 
side are a few letter.s of a inediawal in.scription, and ni'ar 
flic, base on tlie south-west side are some defaced charnc- 
tei's iipparently of the shell type; bid both of these re- 
cords were inscribed on the pillar long after its erection, 
and 1 iiey iifl'ord tlieicfnre, no clue as to its dale. Tliat it 
belongs, however, to about the period of the Siihgfi 
doininioii, i.s clear alike from it.s design and from the 
character of the surface clrcssing. The height of the 
pillar, including the capital, i.s l.Dft. 1 in.^, its diameter at 
the base 1 ft. 4 in. Up to n height of 4 ft. Cin. the .shaft is 
octagonal ; above tliat, sixteen-sided. In the octagonal 
portion all the faeet.s are flat, but in the upper section 
tlic alternate faeet.s are fluted, the eight other sides 
being piroduced by a concave chamfering of the arri-ses 
of the octagon. This and a very effective method of 
fiiii.shiiig off the arri.s at the point of tran.sition between 
the two sections arc features characteri.stic of the .second 
and first ceiihuics B.C., but arc not, so far as is known, 
found in later work. The west side of the shaft is 
split off, but the tenon at the top, to which the capital 
was nioitised, is .still pre.served. The capital is of the 
usual bell-shaped Bersepolitan type, with lotus leave.s 
fulling over the shoulder of the bell. Above this is a 
circular cable rreeking, then a second circular necking 


' Measured from the old gromid level. 
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relieved by a bead and lozenge pattern, and, finally, 
a deep square abacus adorned with a railing in relief. 
The crowning feature, probably a lion, has disappeared. 

The third pillar, numbered 26, stands a little to the 
north of the one just described and belongs to the early 
PicLA.!'. 2(i. Gupta age. Apart from its design, it is distinguished 
from the other pillars on the site by the unusual quality 
and colour of its stone, which is harder than that ordi- 
narily quarried in the Udayagiri hill, and of a pale 
buff hue splashed and streaked with amethyst. At 
Sanchi this particular variety of stone was used only in 
monuments of the Gupta period. This pillar was approx- 
imately 22 ft. 6 in. in height and was composed of two 
pieces only, one comprising the circular shaft and square 
base, the other the bcll-capital, necldng, lions and crown- 
ing chakra. Unfortunately, the shaft is now broken 
into three sections, which owing to the character of the 
breakages cannot be fitted together again. On the north- 
west side of the lowest section, which is still in situ, 
is a short mutilated inscription^ in Gupta characters 
recording the gift of the pillar by a “ viharasvamin ” 
(master of a monastery), the son of Gofiurasimhabala. 
As was usual with pillars of the Gupta age, the square 
base projected above the ground level, the projection 
in this case being 1 ft. 2 in., and was enclosed by a small 
square platform. The lion capital of this pillar is a 
feeble and clumsy imitation of the one which surmounted 
the pillar of Asoka, with the addition of a wheel at the 
summit and with certain other variations of detail. 
The variations referred to are observable in the cable 


Corpus liiscr. Imlicnriim HI, pp. 270-80. 
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iificking above) tbe bpll-caiiLtal, which is composed of a 
scries of strands bound together witli a riband, and ia 
tlio reliefs on the circular abacus, which consist of birds 
and lotuses of unequal sizes dispersed in irregular fashion, 
no(, with the symmetrical precision of earlier Indian 
art. Like the grotesrpie lions on the Southern Gateway, 
those lions also are jirovidcrl with five claw.s on each 
fool, and in other respect, s their modelling exhibits 
little regard for truth and little nrti.stic feeling. 

It was in the (.lui)ta age also that the ma.‘',sive pillar l‘n.i.\u 
near the North Gateway, numbered I).“> in the plan, was 
erected. This pillar has repeatedly been described a.' 
the counterpart of iind contemporary with the pillar of 
Asoka near the Southern Gateway ; but a very perfunc- 
tory examination i.s sufficient to show that its ascription 
to the Maurya epoch is wrong. Every feature, indeed, 
whether structural, stylistic or technical, is typical of 
Gupta workman.ship. Most of the shaft has been 
destroyed, l)iit the sUiinp .still renioiirs in silu, and the 
foundations are intact. The form, too, of the platform 
around its base is sufficiently clear, and the capital and 
statue which it is .said to have supported, are both 
relatively well-preserved. What remaiii.s of the shaft i.s 
9 ft. in lengtli, 3 ft. in in. of which, measured from 
the top, are circular and smooth, and the remainder, 
constituting the base, square and rougb-dres.sed. In 
the Gupta age, it wa.s the common practice to keep the 
bases of such monolithic cohimns square, wlierea.'^ 
tho.so of the Miiurya ago. were, so f.ar a.s 1 am aware, 
iiivariuhly circular. Again, every known column of 
Maurya date i.s di.stinguished by its exqui.sito 
dres.sing and highly polished surface ; but iu this case 
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tlie dressing of the stone is chaiacterised by no such 
lustrous finish. As to the foundations, which consist 
of heavy stone boulders retained by stout walls, \ve 
have not yet accumulated sufficient data from other 
sites to use them, as wholly reliable criteria of age, but 
it is noteworthy that they are constructed on a more 
uniform and regular plan than the foundations of the 
A.soha column near the South Gate. On the other 
hand, the stone platform which enclosed the base of 
Pillar 35 is both designed and constructed in the charac- 
teristic manner of the Gupta period, and the iron chisels 
which were discovered wedged beneath the bottom of 
the shaft and which were u.sed to maintain it in the per- 
pendicular, have yielded on analysis ^ almost identi- 
cally the same results as other implements of the same 
epoch. 

nie Persepolitan capital and square abacus orna- 
mented with a balustrade in relief are cut entire from 
a single block of stone. So, too, is the statue 
which Cunningham and Maisey found lying alongside 
the capital and which is believed to have belonged to 
the same pillar (PI. X6). This statue, whioh appears 
to represent a Bodhisattva standing erect, is clad 
in a dhnLl and adorned with bracelets, earrings, 
bejewelled necklace and headdress. The hair falls in 

• TIiw analy.sis, for which I am indobtod to the kmdnoss of Sir 
Eobc-it iludflcid, F.Il.S., is as follows : — 

O Si S P Mn 

•0.) -00 -009 -SOS -09 

Witti this it is interesting to comparo tho analysis of the Iron 
pillar of Chandra at the Qntb, near Dollii, namely; — 

O Si S P Mn Po 

•03 -IMO -OOG *114 hHl. 99-73 
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curls; ov(;i' (lie sliouklcr.-! anti back, and beiifatli it: at the 
bade fall the ondsi of two riband.;. An intciT.'-iting fea- 
lure of the in'iagn is; the halo which i.s pierced with 
iwfdve small holes evenly dispo.sed around its edge. 

Manifestly the halo, as we now aec it, is ttjo .small in 
propoiUon to the sizti of the .statue, and these hole.s 
were no doubt iiitenderl for the allachnient of llws outer 
ray.s, which were prob.ahly fasliioue.d out td copper gilt, 
the rest of the statue it. self being possibly painted or 
gilded. That thin .statue stood, a.s (‘imuiugluim and 
MiiiiUiy .say, on the .siiiuiLiit of the jiillar, I .see no reason 
to doubt, and that it i.H a wtnk of the Gifpta period, 
ncod.H no denionstration to any one familiar with the 
history of Indian scvdplnre. 

The fifth and last pillar to be noticed is No. 34, 1’toi-Ait 3l. 
which u,scd to stand in the recess on the aonth side of 
till, 5 East Gateway of the Great iitiipa. Nothing of thi.s 
pillar is now left in situ, imt a drawing of it, a.s it stood 
intact in ISol, i.s reprodiioed in Oenoial Maisey's work, 
aiid two pieces of it wore found by me lying among the 
debris round tlie stupa. One of these roinj^rise.s the 
bell capital with its cable necking and a small section 
of the .shaft beneath ; and the other the crowning lion 
and circular aVj;icu,i; on which it stood. Thc.se carvings 
eh'.atlj'’ belong to the fJu]ita .school, but, compared 
with other coiiteinporary wta k.s their execution is rough 
aud clumsy, and the design of the double capital is 
singulaily biKarro and degsuerute. 


a 



CHAPTER, VII 
Temples on tiie main terbaoe 

Temple 18. Of the several temples on the main terrace the most 
important in point of siz(‘. and interest is tlie one 
numbered 18 (PI. XIa) on the plan, which is situated 
on a low terrace directly opposite tlio South Clateway of 
the Great Stupa, The plan of this temple, as revealed by 
recent excavations, turns out to be .siinilur to that of the 
rock-cut o/ioih/rt-halls at Karli and elsewhere, with tin's 
noteworthy difference, that in this case the apse is 
enclo.sod, not by columns, as in the cave temples, but 
by a solid wall, the difference being due, of course, to 
the fact that iti a free-.standing building light could be 
admitted to the aisles through windows in the outer 
wall. How these windows Avere arranged and what 
were their dimensions and number, there is now no 
means of determining, since the outer wall is standing 
to a height of less than two feet above the interior 
floor-level ; but we .shall probably not be far wrong, if 
we assume that they were spaced at even intervals, to 
tile number of about 8 in each side and 4 in the back 
wall. The inner and outer walls around the apse are 
constructed of dry stone masonry similar to that 
employed in the medimval stupas ilescvibnd above. The 

older pillars and pilasters of the nave are monoliths, 

1110 
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sc[uaro in section find 17 feet liigli, aliglitly tapeiins/ 
towards the to[). They are not sunk in the ground, 
but rest on foiinflatious of stone, which in theinselv'es 
are not very strong or secure, the arcliLtect having 
relied upon tins wooden timbers of the roof to tie 
tlin pillars together and thus maintain them in 
position. 'I’his, no di>ubi- they did, so long as they 
were inliLol,, Imt sitn-e (heir eolhip-'c three of the 
pillars iiit> (he noil h- west corner <i,nd the pilaster 
on l.lie western li’ide have fallen, and the otlieis 
were, ffmnd leriniug .at parlous angles, heing fiaverl from 
falling only by the heavy architraves alxA'o them. 
The eiirious and iutercsring design carved on the four 
faces of these pillars, which has the ai>pearfmce of 
having been left in au unfinished state, was a favourahle 
one at Banchi in the 7th century A.D., and is found in 
buildings of the same ago at places as far remote us 
Ellora iu the Dekban and .\ihole in the Uharwar Di-strict 
of the Bombay Presi<lency, but is not. so far as I arn 
aware, found in any architecture of a later pr-iiod, The.se 
pillars indicate (1.10 A.D. as approx-imatoly the date 
when this touiple was erected, and this d.ate is euutirmed 
by other considerations, notably by the ...triictinul 
character of the v.-alls, by the .subsispnmt adilitions which 
were made to the temple, and by the sucre.csion of earlier 
structures whicli had stood here before it was erected. 
Of the later additions referred to, one is the stone filling 
in the airse, and another tlie stone jambs of the inner 
doorway, of which the eastern one was still standing 
a few years ago but is now lying prostrate on the ground. 
This jamb, which is of different stone from that u.sed for 
the pillar.s of tlie interior, is adorneil with aculptures 
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in relief, the style of which proclaims it to he a work of 
the 10th or 11th century A.D. 

"Within the apse of the temple there once stood a 
stupa, the remains of which were found by General 
Maisey in 1851, and among the remains a broken stea- 
tite vase,i which may be assumed to have contained 
relics. The stupa appears to have stood well back in 
the apse, and, like the walls of the temple, to have been 
built on very shallow foimdations ; for all trace of it 
has now vanished. 

Of the minor antiquities found in this temple the 
only ones that daserve mention are a number of terra- 
cotta tablets of th.e 7th or 8th centiuy A.D., which were 
found in a heap on the floor of the ai.sle on the eastern 
side of the apse. They are of varying sizes but of an 
almost uniform pattern, each being stamped with two 
sep-nrate impressions and roughly adorned around its 
edge with a scalloped border. In the lower impreasioii, 
which is the larger of the two and shaped like a ‘jfiTpal 
leaf, is the figure of Buddha seated on a lotus throne in 
the earth-touching attitude (bliTiwhjKirkMnwh-ri) with 
miniature stupas to the right and left of hi.s head and 
the Bvulclliist treed in charactcr.s of the 7th or 8th 
century A.D. to the right and left of his body. In the 
upper impression, which is oval or round in shape, the 
Buddhist cr.''eil is rei»eale»l. 

E-umiaa .stp.uc- In speal.dng of the age of this temple I have alluded 
'iuhes o.s T.ii! existence of earlier structures on the siimo site. 

The remains of thciie struetures con.sist of a scries of 
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floors separiitccl by laynrd of debris boiieatli the floor 
of the apse, of atouo foundations beneath the walls at 
the back of the apse and aisle, and of stout retaining 
walls aroninl the temple enclosure, which date back to 
the Maurya period. The earlier floors^ are three 
in number ami, lo judge by the remains in other parts 
of thesitt;, tho ii{>[H!rnio,sL of thi! three, which is composed 
of lime concrete, is to be assigned to the lifbh or perhaps 
sixth centuiy A.D., the iie.Kt. to ilie. first or .second 
ceiituiy 11. (.k, and tlio lowe.sL !<• the fthutrya e.pocdi. bilm 
the original hnjii floor arouml the pillar of i\so!va., the 
lowest floor is laid tni a foundation of .stone boulders 
extondiiig down to the jiatural rock, but, inasmuch as it 
was intended for the interior of a covered bnilding, 
ib was composed, not of coar-se ItijrT, but of lime plaster 
over a layer of pounded clay. To the same age as thi.s 
early floor belong also the early retaining walls on the 
east, south and we.st of the ternpb compound and along 
the edge of the main plateau to the west of it. On 
thi.s .side of the plateau the natiu’al ruck shelves rapidly 
away towards the .soutli, and. in order to jjiovide a level 
terrace for their structures, the Maurya architects had 
to erect uias.sive retaining walls and then level up the 
enclo.sod space with a tilling of hfsxvy stone boulders 
and earth, 'rhose retaining walls are constructed of 
hammer-flrcssed blocks .similar to IIio.mC used at a later 
period for the o. ui ergo men b of the Groat Stupa, and are 
between 2 feet ami 3 feet in thickiioss by T3 or 13 feet 
in lieiglit. Siumiingly, the letaining wall on the south 
side of the temple must have proved inadorpiate to 

X T(i« uxcavalion which lovcaie! these fl'/ors li;w now heen tilhcl 
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meet tlie Btrain impoaed on it ; fox a second wall was 
Bul3seq[uently constructed on the outside of it and the 
space between the two filled in with stone boulders. 
This second wall, which appears to have been built 
very soon aiter the first and is also founded on the 
natural rock, has a thickness of over 4 ft. at the base 
with several footings on its outer side. Whether it 
was as high as the first wall cannot be determined, as 
the upper part of it has fallen. 

In the angle formed by the retaining wall on the 
west ude of the temple and the wall at right angles to 
it along the south face of the plateau a deep accumulation 
of dfibris had formed, much of which must have fallen 
from the temple terrace above. Near the bottom of 
this d4bris wore found large numbers of terracotta 
roof tiles and, along with them, a broken stoaie begging- 
bowl of fine early workmanship. The tiles probably 
came from the roof of the Maurya building, the super- 
structiu'e of which, on the analogy of other edifices of 
that age, may be assumed to have been mainly of wood. 

The heavy block of stone nearly four feet square 
and hollow in the centre, which is now lying on the 
surface in front of the apse, was found resting on 
the Matirya stone foundations beneath the forepart 
of the apse ; but it bad been unearthed years before 
by an earlier explorer and, in the absence of any 
record, it was impossible to ascertain whether the 
position in which it was discovered by me was the 
one it had originally occupied ; nor coidd I determine 
from the character of the block itself the purpose to 
which it had been put. To judge, however, by the 
workmanship as well as by the particular variety of 
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the atone it appears to belong to the mediaeval 
period. 

In my remarks in Chapter II on the evolution oiTeavL^ 17. 
Indian art i I noticed that the keynote of Gupta art is 
its intellectiialism, and that in this respect it is reminis- 
cent of the cla.ssic art of Greece. This intellectual 
quality is well illu-stratcd in the little alirine of the 
early fifth century A.D., which stands a few paces 
to the east of the temple just described. It is a very 
unpretentious building, consisting of nothing more 
than a simple flat-roofed chamber with a pillared porch 
in front, but despite its modest size and dc.spite, too, 
the absence of that refinement and clear definition, 
which are the distinguishing features of Athenian 
aichitectme, the classical character of its construction, 
of its well-balanced proportions and its appropriate 
ornamentation are undeniable (PI. XI &). Compare it 
for a moment with the stupa gateways of the Andhra 
period, and mark how the irrational and almost fantastic 
wooden forms of the latter have now given place to ra- 
tional lithic ones ; how each member of the architecture, 
whether plinth or column, capital or cornice, now fulfils 
a clear and logical function, well-suited to the need of the 
material ; and how' relatively restrained and simple 
decoration has become. On the other hand, compare 
it with a Greek structure, such as the temple of ‘ Wing- 
less Victory ’ on the Akropolis at Athens, and consider 
the relatively close kinship between the two. The 
similarity between them, indeed, is such as to suggest 
the question, whether this and other structures of the 


‘ Of, i>. lU supra. 
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same ag§ were not copied from western prototypes. 
The answer that must be returned to this question is^^ 
in the negative. In the Gupta epoch Indian art was 
imdouhtedly indebted to the Western World, and 
- particularly to Asia Minot and to Egypt, for some of its 
motifs and conceptions, but it is not to any mere super- 
ficial imitation that the ‘ classical ’ character of tliia and 
other contemporary buildings is due. The cause lies 
deeper and it is to be sor^ht in the fact, as I have already 
pointed out, that during the Gupta age the mentality 
and genius of the people underwent much the same 
. broad and rapid development as the genius of Greece 
had done iu the fifth and fourth centuries before Christ ; 
and ibis no way remarkable, therefore, that her art like 
her thought found expression in the same intellectuality, 
in the- same purposefulness, and in the same logical 
beauty as the art of Greece. This little shrine, in fact, 
reflects in its every stone the temperament of the people 
and of the epoch which produced it, an epoch which 
was primarily creative and not imitative ; and, if we 
take the trouble to compare it ivith the creations of the 
Andhra period, we shall find in it an eloquent index to 
the change which had come over Indian culture during 
the first four centuries of the Christian era. 

Shrutb 9. On the opposite side of the entrance of Temple 18 
stood another shrine of about the same age but of 
slightly larger dimensions than the one last described. 
All that is left of it in silu consists of the rough core 
of the plinth, from which even the face stones have been 
stripped ; but lying in the debris above the plinth were 
two large and two small stone pilasters, besides various 
other architectural members, the style of which indicates 
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tLat the structure belongs to the early Gupta age. 

Both larger and smaller pilasters ate adorned with 
duted vase capitals, cable necMng and shafts that 
pass from the square to the octagon and sixteen-sided 
above. 

A fourth temple in this area (No. 31), is situated Tkmele -S i. 
at the north-east corner, immediately behind Stux)a 5. 

It consists of a plain pillared chamber with flat roof, 
standing on a broad x^inth, and contains an imago 
oi the Buddha seated on a lotus throne oi)X)ositfj 
the entrance. The plinth was constructed for an 
earlier temple which stood on the stinie site, and to 
this earlier temple also belonged the pedestal beneath the 
lotus throne of the cult statue, which is still in its 
original position at a slightly lower level than the 
door of the present temple. This earlier shrine must 
have been built in the 6th or 7th century A.D., and 
it is not improbable, therefore, that two of the 
pilasters now standing in the later building, which 
are similar in design to the pillars of Temple 18, and 
which, therefore, date from that period, had 
originally belonged to it. On the other hand, tw’o 
of the other pillars are of the early Gupta age, 
and must therefore have been taken from some other 
atmctuio — possibly from one of those of which the 
plinths have been exposed beneath the long retaining 
wall on the cast of this plateau. The cult statue 
inside this shrine is of reddish-brown sandstone 
and represents the Buddha seated on a lotus. The 
hands and forearms, unfortunately, are nussing, but to 
judge from the two marks of bre^age on his breast, 
which indicate that both hands were raised, he most 
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tave been portrayed in the attitude of teaching {dhantia- 
(Mhrormud/rd). Although referable to the same epoch 
ae the pedestal on which it stands, i.e., 6th-7th century 
A.D., it does not fit the latter, and we must, therefore, 
presume that, like some of the columns, it also was 
brought here from another shrine. 

NAol sTAvui!!. A monument of interest which came to light during 
the excavations of the temple platform was a nd^ 
statue, 7 ft. 6 in. in height (including the tenon at the 
base), which vxsed to stand in the angle formed by the 
approaching flight of steps and the face of the platform 
on its west. This statue was executed in the 4th or Gth 
century A.D., and must once have stood free on a spot 
where it could be seen from all sides. Beneath its base 
is a tenon which was, no doubt, originally morticed 
into a stone plinth, but in late metliteval days, when it 
was set up in its present position, the plinth was dis- 
carded and the base of the statue imbedded in di-y 
stone masonry. Subsequently the image was broken 
in two at a point a little above the ankles. The 


lower part I found still in situ ; the upper lying a little 
distance away. From the indications afforded by the 
masonry it appears likely that there was a second 
naga or nSffi statue in the corresponding position to the 
east of the steps. 

Bkiaisiiio Before leaving the main plateau it remains to say 
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a few words about the retaining wall along its eastern 
side and the remains of the several structures visible 
beneath its foundations. When speaking of the open 


paved area around the Great Stiipa I remarked that it 


had once extended on the same level for a considerable 


distance east of this retaining wall. That was in the 
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first century B.C., and it is probable that for the next 
three hundred years or even longer the pavement was 
kept clear of ddbris. Then, as the buildings in this part 
of the site began to fall to decay, their mins gradually 
encroached more and more upon the paved area, other 
buildings rose over their remains, and so the process of 
accumulation went on until, by the seventh century, an 
artificial terrace had been formed five or mote feet in 
height and extending almost to the limits of the re- 
taining wall. It is to this period that the .skuctutes 19 , 

19, 21 and 23, as well as the road to the north of the 
first mentioned (No. 20) probably belonged. The road ' 

in question, which to judge by the worn condition of its 
cobblestones must long have been in use, is 9 feet wide 
and rises eastward by a gradient of about 1 in C, Of 
building 23 only the entrance, with a ‘ moon-stone ’ 
threshold, has been exposed, and the walls of buildings 
19, which are standing to a height of between one and 
tw'o feet only, are composed of the ordinary rough dry 
stone masonry. Building 21, on the other hand, is con- 
structed of massive blocks of Udayagiri stone with a 
torus moulding at its base, from which it may be judged 
to belong to the Gupta age. The retaining wall over 
the ruins of these edifices, erected when the terrace to 
the east had risen as high as fourteen feet, can hardly 
be earlier than the 11th century A.D. Probably it was 
oontemporary with the later Temple 45. At the time 
it was built, there must have been some accumulation 
of debris also on its western side ; for its foundations 
did not de.scend more than nine feet from the top of the 
terrace. In repairing this wall it was found possible 
to underpin and bank up that section of it which is 
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nortli of the modem flight of steps leading to the tipper 
plateau. The rest had to be dismantled and rebuilt 
completely, the foundations being carried another seven 
feet lower down. 



CHAPTER VIII 


Southern Area 

Of tlie roinains in tlio southern group the mosfcTRMrur. 
important is tlie great temple numbered 40 in the 
plan, which, like all the other structures in 

this part of the site, was until recently completely 
buried from view. In its ori^nal form this temple 
was an apsidal * chaitya-haW * and is the earliest 

structure of this type of which any remains have been 
preserved to us. "What is left of the original 

building consists of a rectangular stone plinth 
approached by a flight of steps on its eastern 

and western sides. In the outward aspect of 
this plinth there was nothing to indicate that the 
superstructure had taken an apsidal form, but when 
the core of the apparently solid masonry was examined, 
it was found to be composed in reality of two distinct 
walls "with a filling of ddbris between, while the interior 
face of the outer wall proved to he curved at the 
southern end in the form of an apse, the inner wall 
corresponding to it in shape. The masonry of these 
interior walla was strikingly rough, and it was cleat 
that they were intended to do duty only as founda- 
tions ; but the plan of the foundations left no doubt 
that the superstructure bad been a * chaitya-TasW 
resembling in appearance the great rock c^a%<t-halls 

lU 
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at Bliaja. and other, places in Western India, though 
\7ith this noticeable difierence, that, whereas the latter 
are provided with one or more entrances directly 
opposite the apse, this structural hall at Sanchi had 
an entrance in each of its two longer sides — a feature 
which recalls to mind the Sudama and other Mamya 
cave shrines in the Barabar Hills. That the super- 
structure was mainly of wood and was burnt down 
at a relatively early age, is evident from the fact that 
no vestige of it had survived except some charred 
remains of timber, - which I found on the original 
pounded clay floor of the building. Of the approxi- 
mate date at which this conflagration took place, 
some indication is afforded by the stone pillars which 
were sub3eq[uently set up ou the same plinth. These 
pillars are ranged in five rows of ten each wdthout 
reference, apparently, to the foundations of the original 
structure, and it is a reasonable inference, therefore, 
that by the time they were erected, the plan of the 
origiiial had been forgotten. Seeing, however, that 
the pillars in question bear records carved upon them 
in the early Brahmi script^, they can hardly be assigned 
to a later period than the first century B.O., 
and they may indeed be considerably older than 
that. Hence it may reasonably be concluded that 
the original structure was probably erected in the 
Maurya period — a conclusion which is corroborated 
both by the character of its construction and by the 
absence of any debris between its foundations and the 
natural rock. 

At the time when the stone columns were set up. 
Of the earlier variety. 
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the original plinth was much enlarged by erecting 
a thick retaining wall on all four sides of, but at some 
distance from, it, and filling in the space between with 
heavy boulders and worked stones, probably from the 
earlier building, among which was the broken image 
of an elephant in the round, of very superior Avork- 
maiiship. The effect of these measures was to increase 
the length of the plinth to 137 feet and its width to 
about 91 feet. At the same time the height of the floor 
was raised by about 1 ft. 4 in., and anew pavement was 
laid of large slabs measuring from (5 to 8 ft. in lerigth 
by 3 ft. G in. in width. On three sides of the enlarged 
plinth — ^that is, on the north, south and west — 
are projections of varying dimensions, and it may be 
simnised that there was a similBr projection also on 
the eastern side, which has not yet been excavated. 
Of these three projections, the northern and western 
ones are contemporary with the retaining wall, but 
the southern one, which has an irregular plan and is not 
bonded with the retaining wall, appear.? to have been 
added later. Still later, again, are the walls abutting on 
to the eastern and southern sides of this last projection. 

By this enlargement of the older plinth the two 
stairways that led up to it on its eastern and western 
sides were buried from view, and their place was taken 
by two new flights constructed in the northern re- 
taining wall, the thickness of the wall being more than 
doubled for the purpose. Similar stairways haVe 
also been found in the end wall of the temple at Sonar!, 
which is to be ascribed to about the same age as this 
reconstruction. 

I have said that the octagonal stone columns of 
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this hall "were disposed in five rows , of ten each, and 
this is the disposition shown in the plan. So far as 
these fifty cohimns axe concerned, their arrangement 
is not open to question, since most of the broken 
shafts of the columns were found in siiu. On the 
other hand, it is quite possible that the number of 
columns in the hall was considerably over fifty, the 
extra ones having formed one or more rows at the 
sides or ends of the existing group. Indeed, at first 
sight, it appeared as if this must hove been the case ; 
for in the ddbria round about the building were found 
a number of other broken pillars of a precisely similar 
pattern to those in «fi«, wWch might reasonably be 
asstuned to have stood on the enlarged plinth and 
to have been thrown down when the ripper part of 
the later retaining wall collapsed and brought down 
with it some six or more feet of the boulder filling 
behind. This a.ssumption, however, is not free 
from objection, for the reason that every shaft without 
exception is broken, and that most of the pieces are 
only three or fovu: feet in length ; so that those which 
were found lying in the debris may in reality have 
been the upper sections of the pillars still in situ, and 
what appear to be their rough bases may actually 
have been nothing more than the unfinished tops of 
the shafts. I mention this alternative hypothesis, 
not because I regard it as convincing or oven probable, 
but because the evidence is not such as to demonstrate 
conclusively that there were more than fifty columns ; 
and in de&ult of such conclusiveness I have thought 
it better to indicate on my plan only those pillars 
which were actually found in situ. 
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Besides tlie large octagonal pillars there were also 
found a numher of smaller ones of about the same 
age, square below and octagonal above, with donative 
inscriptions, in early Brahnu engraved on some of the 
shafts. Some of these pillars were ranged in a row 
alongside the eastern edge of the old plinth, but this 
position could not have been the one which they origin- 
ally occupied ; for the dressed faces of their shafts 
proved, on excavation, to extend some distance below 
the level of the earliest clay floor, and, what is still more 
significant, broken pieces of the larger octagonal pillars 
were found built into their foundations, thus demons- 
trating that they had not been set up here until after 
the taller columns had fallen. What their original 
position was, can only be surmised. Possibly they 
were intended to support an open verandah around 
the moiu hody of the hall, or possibly they bad been 
employed in a subsidiary structure on the south side. 
Wherever they may have stood, it is clear from their 
rough bases that it was on the ground floor and not 
in an upper storey. Another point of uncertainty 
is whether this pillared hall was ever brought to com- 
pletion or not. To judge by the distance (about seven 
feet) between the octagonal pillars, it seems probable 
that architraves of stone rather than of wood were 
intended ; but there was not a trace either of archi- 
traves or of capitals or of any other architectural 
feature except the coUunns; nor, on the other hand, 
was there any trace of burnt timber on the upper 
floor. Hence it is reasonable to infer that the building 
of the second edifice never advanced further than the 
erection of the columns. At a later date, that is. 


I 
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about the 7th or 8th century A,D,, a ahrine with a 
portico and entrance facing the west waa constructed 
on the eastern side of the plinth, and it was probably 
at this time that the smaller square columns were 
set up in the position described above. Gle three 
steps which gave access to the portico of this shrine 
are placed directly over the eastern aisle of the original 
‘ <jZiffl%a-hall,’ the bases of the stone pillars in front 
of them having been cut off short at the floor level, 
so as not to interfere with the entrance. The portico 
itself has an inner measurement of 24 feet from north 
to south by about 9 feet east to west. Behind it were 
some few remnants of the walls of the shrine. 

BnmDiNO 8. Another early building in this area is that numbered 
8 on the plan. It consists of a solid square plinth 
standing, on its north side, to a height of 12 feet above 
the bed-rock. In front of it, in the middle of the east 
side, is a projecting ramp with a few steps at its base, 
the remaining steps together with a portion of their 
substructure having been destroyed. This lofty 
plinth was constructed of masonry similar to that 
of the early apaidal hall described above. But in this 
case the whole core of the plinth is filled in solid with 
rough boulders, and there are no interior foundation 
walls. In the centre of the core of this plinth General 
Cunningham sank a deep pit and, finding only a filling 
• of rough boulders, assumed, without discovering the 
plan of the building, that it was another early stupa. 
In the period to which this building belongs stupas 
were never built with square bases, and there is no 
reason to suppose that an exception to the nile waa 
made in this case, Probably, it was a square shrine 
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with a timber superstructure, such as is figured in 
several of the reliefs on the gateways. In the angle 
formed by the south side of the stairway ramp and 
the east side of the plinth, a rectangular space was 
enclosed in later times by a wall. This enclosure wall 
appears to date from the mediteval period. 

The remaining buildings that have been exposed Monasteries 36, 
in the southern area consist of the three monasteries 
86, 37 and 88. All three are built approximately 
on the same plan — a plan which has already become 
familiar to us on many other sites in India. They 
consist, that is to say, of a square court surrounded 
by cells on the four sides (chatuh-idla), with a verandah 
supported on pillars around the court, a raised platform 
in the centre of it, and in some cases an additional 
chamber outside. The entrance passed through the 
middle chamber in one of the sides, and was fianked 
without by projecting turrets. The upper storey was 
probably constructed largely of timber, the lower 
storey being of dry stone masonry. All three monas- 
teries belong to the mediaeval epoch, No. 36, which is 
nearer to the centre of the site, being the earliest of 
the three. No. 38, coming next, and No. 37 last. 

In Monastery 36 the masonry is rough and care- Monasteby £6. 
lessly laid. The square platform in the centre of the 
courtyard is covered with a layer of brick and lime 
concrete about 3 in. thick. Hound the outer edge 
of this platform was a low wall on which stood 
the columns of the verandah. The staircase, which 
gave access to the upper floor, was in the north-west 
corner, but only one step, worn by the passage of 
piany feet, has been preserved. Water from the court 

1 % 
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was discbaxged tkcough an underground drain covered 
wiiih stone flags, wUcli passed beneatli tKe passage 
at the south-west comer. The entrance to this monas- 
tery is on its eastern side, and in front of it was an 
irregularly shaped compound, most of the walls of 
which are still traceable. 

MoHAsxnBY 37. The plan of Monastery 37 is more spacious and 
developed than that of 36, and the masonry is neater 
and better laid than in the latter. It is probably 
assignable to about the seventh century A.D. Like 
the square sttipaa of the same age, its walls are provided 
with footings on the outside. Built into the corners of 
the platform inside the courtyard are four square stone 
blocks, which served to strengthen the masonry and 
support the pillars of the verandah. The chambers 
at the back of the cells on the south and west sides 
are unusual, and the q)ecific use to which they were 
put is not clear. 

Mosstastbuy 38 . Monastery 38 is not much later than Monastery 
36, and, like it, is built of singularly rough and uneven 
masonry. Apparently, there was an earlier building 
on this site, of which some of the stone foundations 
still survive ; and in the central chamber on the north 
side there is also a brick wall which was subsequently 
added, &6 bricks of which it was constructed having 
been taken from some older building. Instead of the 
usual raised platform in the middle of the courtyard 
there was, in this monastery, a square depression, like 
that in a Boman atrium, with a raised verandah round 
it The stairway leading to the upper storey is in the 
south-west corner. The ground about this building 
has not been excavated, but it may be assumed that, 
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like Monasteries 36 and 87, it also had a compound, 
which probably occupied the ground on its western 
side, since the entrance of the monastery is in that 
quarter. 

Building No. 42 which is situated north of Temple Buiudiko 42. 
40, is standing to a height of about 6 feet, and, so far 
as it has been excavated, appears to be a shrine 
somewhat similar, perhaps, to No. 44; 
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Eastsrn Absa 

We come, now, to tie higher plateau on the east, 
the aammit of which is crowned by the Temple and 
Monastery No. 46 (pi. XII). This temple dates from the 
10th or llfch century of our era, and it is therefore 
one of the latest buildings on the site. Two or three 
centuries before this, however, another shrine had been 
erected on the same spot with an open quadrangle in 
boat, containing several shrines and surrounded by 
ranges of cells for the monks. These earlier remains are 
at a lower level than the later and readily distinguish- 
able from them. To the later period belong the shrine 
on the east side of the quadrangle, together with the 
platform in front of it, and the cells and verandahs 
flanking it on the north and south ; to the earlier 
age belong the ranges of cells on the north, south and 
west sides of the quadrangle, the plinths of the three 
detached stupas in the courtyard, and the low stone 
kerb which served to demarcate the edge of the 
verandah in front of the cells. 

The cells of the earlier monastery are built of dry 
stone masonry of the small neat variety in vogue 
at the period, the foundations being carried down as 
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much as nine feet to the bed rock. Access to the comer 
cells was provided not, as was often the case, through 
the cell adjoining, but by an open passage between 
the two cells, while another open passage also led 
from the entrance into the quadrangle. The verandah 
in front of the cells was a little over eight feet broad, 
raised about eight inches above the rest of the court 
and separated from it by a stone kerb. This kerb is 
divided at regular intervals by square blocks which 
served as bases for the pillars of the verandah. A speoi- 
inen of the latter has been re-erected in its original 
position at the south-east corner of the quadrangle. It 
is 6 ft. 9 in. in height, with its corners partly cham- 
fered to the form of an octagon — ^the squared faces 
being intended for ornamental carving. The stone 
pavement of this earlier court consists of heavy stone 
slabs of irregular shapes and varying sizes. Of the 
three small stupas which stood on it, two had 
apparently perished down to their plinths before the 
later bulling was started ; the third looks as if it had 
been intentionally dismantled in part, in order to make 
way for the pavement of the later temple. It is of 
the familiar cruciform type with niches in the face of 
each of the four projections, in which no doubt statues 
were aforetime placed. The remains of the early temple 
itself, as well as of the cells adjoining it on the eastern 
side of the court, are completely buried beneath the 
later structures, hut parts of the platform in front of 
the early temple have been exposed by under-cutting 
the d4bris beneath the corresponding platform of the 
later edifice. Apparently, this earlier platform, though 
slightly smaller than the later one, was designed on 
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muoh the same linea^, and it may safely he inferred 
also that the plan of the sanctum itself was gener- 
ally similar. 

Like BO many other huildings on the site, this earlier 
temple appears to have been burnt down and left 
for a long space of time in a ruined condition. This 
is evident from the quantities of charred remains 
that were found on the floor of the courtyard and the 
aooomulation of earth that had formed above them. 
It mi^t have been expected that, when the Buddhists 
set about rebuilding it, their first step would have been 
to clear away all this debris and utilise as far as possible 
the old materials ; but, whether from religious or 
other motives, they preferred to level up the remains, 
lay a new pavement about 2 ft. 6 in. above the old 
one, and completely rebuild the ^ne and cells ad- 
joining it on the east side of the court. At the same 
time they repmred and renovated the cells on the 
other three sides of the quadrangle, raised their waUs 
and roofs between five and six feet, and constructed 
a verandah of the same altitude in front of them, 
which was thus elevated about 3 feet above the new 
courtyard. 

Thx lateb The later temple consists of a square sanctum 
{gatbhorgriJta) approached through a smaU ante-chamber 
and crowned by a hoflow spire (iikhara), the upper part 
of which has fallen. The temple stands at the back of a 
raised terrace ascended by steps from the west, and 
round three sides of it runs a procession path (jffoiak- 
enclosed by a high wall. Like most of the temples 

^ The hose of tho oaiUor plinth is adorned with a simple eyim 
ruerta mouMing tehered with the “ lotus and dart ’’ pattern. 
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of this date, it is constructed of massive blocks well 
dressed on tbeit outer faces, but otherwise very rough 
and loosely fitting together. Much of the material 
of which it is composed was taken, no doubt, from the 
earlier edifice on the same’ spot as well as from other 
structures, biit the majority of the decorative carvings 
are in the later medieeval style and were manifest- 
ly executed expressly for this temple. Such are the 
sculptured thredxold door-jambs, the ceiling of the 
sanctum, the statues in the niches in the outside walls, 
and the ornamental work on the spire and rmtnd the 
face of the terrace. To an earlier age, on the other 
hand, belong the corner pilasters and probably also 
the cult statue in the sanctum. In each corner of the 
sanctum is a square pilaster, the upper half of w'hich 
is richly decorated on both faces with the pot and 
foliage design set over a hirltimuWia head and sur- 
mounted by a band of fioral ornament, with a border 
of palmettes above. The capitals are moulded and 
fluted and provided with a narrow necking adorned 
with a conventional garland pattern. Above them 
ace Hindu corbel brackets of a simple type. The 
style of the carving on the pilasters, which is strikingly 
like some of the earlier carvings at the temple at Baro 
in Gwalior State, proclaims them to be the work of 
the 8th or possibly 9th century A.D.i aud it is evident 
therefore that they were not originally designed for 
this temple. This conclusion is also borne out by the 
rough drafts at their inner edges, which prove that 
in their original position they must have been partly 
engaged in the wall masonry. The ceiling of the 
sanctum is constructed on the usual principle of cUnsd* 
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nisliing squares, and is carried on architraves resting 
on the Hindu brackets above the pilasters, and further 
supported b 7 corresponding brackets in the middle 
of eaob wall. Of these brackets it is noticeable that 
the one in the back wall has been left in an unfinished 
state, and it is also noticeable that the architrave 
above it has been partly cut away for a space of about 
two feet, apparently to make room for some object 
in front of it. That this object was the halo of a cult 
image of the Buddha may reasonably be inferred, 
though whether it was the image which is now in the 
shrine and which may once have been elevated on 
a higher plinth, or whether it was a taller image, for 
which the present one has since been substituted, is 
open to question. Clearly the existing image does 
not fit and was not designed for the pUnth on which 
it rests ; nor could it have been intended that the wall 
behind and the decorative pUasters should be half 
hidden by the masonry which it has been found neces- 
sary to insert for the support of this statue ; but this 
image appears from its stylistic character to be older 
than the shrine, and it may have been, therefore, 
that it was originally raised three or four feet higher 
by interposing an extra base above the plinth moulding, 
and that it was afterwards lowered to a more effective 
position. The figure of the Buddha is seated in the 
earth-touching attitude {bhiimisparfa-mudra) on a 
lotus throne, with a second lion throne beneath. Across 
the lower row of lotus leaves is inscribed the Buddhist 
creed in letters of about the 10th century A.D., and 
therefore of a later date than the statue itself. On 
a projection in the centre of the' lion throne are two 
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inutoh inuialated figuies, one lying prostrate on its 
back the other standing apparently in an attitude 
of victory over it. Similar figures are found in front 
of the throne of a Buddha statue in Cave XI at EUora, 
which dates from the 7th century A.D. I suggest 
that they are symbolical of the victory which Buddha 
won beneath the Bodhi tree over the armies of Mara. 

Unhke the pilasters of the sanctum, the two pilasters 
of the ante-chamber are roughly decorated with un- 
finished designs, one of which (on the north side) was 
cut through when the pilaster was adapted to its 
present position, and accordingly it may be inferred 
that the building from which they were taken had never 
been finished. The sculptures on the entrance doorway 
are strikingly rich and elaborate. Projecting from 
tbe middle of the threshold is a branching lotus with 
birds seated on the flowers, and on each side of it a 
half kirttimukha head ; then come little figures holding 
vases, conventionalised lions, and, in each corner, a 
seated corpulent figure of Kuvera. Much of the left 
jamb, as well as the lintel above, has fallen, hut the 
right jamb is almost intact. On the outer hand is 
a stylised female standing beneath a tree, with a flowing 
arabesque above. Framed within this border are 
four vertical bands with a group of four figures at 
their base. Of these the principal one is Yamuna 
(the river Jumna) with her vehicle, the tortoise, at 
her feet. Behind her, is a female attendant holding 
a parasol above her head, and between these two 
is a smaller figure, perhaps of a child, while a still 
smaller figure sits in the corner of the slab near 
Yamuna’s right foot. Above Yamuna’s head is the 
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btifit of a Naga, and above her attendant’s bead a 
lotus supporting a tiny figure of tbe Buddha in the 
hhumispar^a-mudra. Of the vertical bands above, 
the innermost is covered with a scroll device ; tbe next, 
which is supported by a demon dwarf {Jcichdka)^ with 
leogrypbs and riders standing on elephants ; the 
third, also supported by a dwarf, is divided into throe 
panels, each containing a male and two female figures ; 
the fourth is in the form of an ornamental pilaster. 
The decoration of the left jamb, so far as it is preserved, 
is an exact counterpart of the right one, with the single 
difierence that Gauga (the river Ganges), with her 
vehicle the crocodile, is substituted for Yamuna. 

The plainness of the exterior walls is relieved only 
by three niches, sunk in the middle of their southern, 
eastern and northern faces. In the southern one 
of these niches is tbe image of a God, perhaps Mayiira- 
vidyaraja, seated on a lotus throne holding a lotus 
stalk in his left hand, with his vahana, -^e peacock, 
beneath and a female attendant to either side. In 
the eastern niche is an image of Buddha seated in tbe 
attitude of meditation (dhyana-miidrd) on a lotus 
throne supported by two lions and accompanied on 
either aide by an attendant, who holds a lotus stalk in. 
the left and a fly- whist in the right hand. The other 
niche on the north is empty. Carved on some of the 
stone blocks of the temple walls are several names 
(perhaps of the masons who cut them), some of which 
are now upside down, thus proving that the writing, 
Krhich is in characters of the lOth century, was engraved 
on them before the building was constructed. 

The spire (/ihhara), with which this temple was 
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roofed, W3 of tlie usual curvilinear type whioh dis- 
tinguishes the Hindu temple architecture of the 
northern style. Its summit was crowned with a 
massive dmalaJca and kalaffa of the usual form, many 
dismemhered feagments of which were lying immediately 
to the north-west of the temple ; and from the multi- 
tude of other members discovered in the d4bris it is 
clear that the exterior was relieved on its four faces 
by repetitions of the same amaldka motif alternating 
with stylised chaitya designs, but out of the cou" 
fused mass of fragments it is now impossible to res- 
tore the original elevation with any degree of cer- 
tainty. All of the spire that is still actually standing 
is a hoUow chamber imnaediately above the roof of the 
sanctum, and the vestiges of a small porch in front 
of it, which extended partly over the roof of the ante- 
chamber. 

In the outer wall which sirrTOunds the procession 
path are two windows of pleasing proportion, pro- 
vided with heavy pierced stone screens decorated 
with rosettes and floral medallions and enclosed in a 
frame of conventional lotus leaves. 

The raised platform in front of the temple was 
paved with arohiteotiual members taken from several 
earlier structures, among which were a number of 
broken pillars and cross rails belonging to Stupa S. 
The vertical faces of the platform are adorned with 
niches and further relieved by saheuts and recesses, 
as well as by deep horizontal mouldings, which produce 
an effect of light and shade almost as indeterminate as 
it is in Chalukyan architecture. In the niches are 
gne or more figures — sometimes erotic — ^}n the stiff cout- 
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ventional style of tiie period. Equally conventional 
are tlie decorative devices, simulating roofs, over the 
niches, and the lotus and other floral designs on the 
horizontal mouldings. 

To the north and south of the temple are two wings, 
each containing three cells, with verandahs in front. 
The door-jambs . of the two cells nearest the temple 
are enriched with carvings closely resembling those 
on the doorway of the temple itself, and, like the jambs 
of the latter, are spanned by lintels of a later and 
totally different style, the fact being that the building 
both of the temple and of the wings must have been 
suddenly interrupted — ^f or what reason is not known — 
and not resumed again until many years afterwards. 

In constructing the verandah of these wings some 
of the pillars belonging to the earlier monastery des- 
cribed above were employed, and it is interesting to 
observe that the carvings on one of these pillars had 
also been left unfinished and subsequently cut away 
at the top in order to adapt the pillar to its new posi- 
tion. These carvings consist of, a pot and foliage base 
and capital and three hirUimukha heads on the square 
band between. They are in the same style. as those 
on the pilasters in the comers of the sanctum. 

Pbobmcpt ovur Erom the open ground to the north of Temple . 

KiAEis TO THE jg a fine prospect over the plains 

bordering the Bes and Betwa rivers. Between 
five and six miles away, following the line of 
the railway, is the bold and isolated rock of 
Bhilsa— the Loha/igi, as it is called— the citadel 
of Bhailasvamin from the Gupta period onwards (see 
■p, 25 above). Then, aboqt two miles to the north- 
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west of Bhilsa is the hill of Udajagiri, in the sandstone 
p.liffa of which are hewn many Brahmanical shrines 
with sculptures and inscriptions dating from the 
early mediaeval epoch. Between these two eminences 
is a wide stretch of land covered by the remains of the 
ancient city of Vidi^a. It is in the midst of this buried 
city, in the hamlet of Besnagar, that the column of 
Heliodorus (See p. 11, footnote) stands; and here 
also have been found numerous other interesting 
relics of antiq^uity, many of which are kept in a shed 
on the site. 

South of the temple described above is the Monastkey 
structure numbered 44, which was erected probably 
in the 8th or 9th century A.I>., and which appears 
from the disposition of its foundations to have been 
a small monastery of a somewhat unusual type. It 
consisted of an ante-chamber stretching across the 
whole width of the buildinjg and of a rectangular hall 
behind it containing the renmants of a pavement, 
with what appears to have been a stupa in its centre. 

On either side of the hall were foundations which seemed 
to indicate idiat a row of small chambers had been 
built above them ; but the chambers were manifestly 
too small for the habitations of monks, and, if the 
foundations correctly represent the plan of the super- 
structure, I can only advance the suggestion that 
the cells were intended for the reception of images 
as in some of the Gandhara chapels, and in many 
temples of the Jains, Hie building stands on a stone 
plinth four feet high and ascended by a flight of steps 
in the middle of its western side. Its walls are cod' 
structed of rough rubble fpced on both sides with snu^ll 
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jlfOlTASTEHIIS 
46 AND 47. 


ashlar and provided on the outside with footings 
which start immediately above the plinth referred to. 
Another monastery on a more elaborate plan abuts 
on to the northern and western sides of the court in 
front of Temple 40. This monastery was not erected 
until after Temple 46 had been rebuilt, and it can 
hardly be assigned to an earlier date than the 12th 
century A.D. As will be seen from the plan, 
it comprises two courts, numbered respectively 46 
and 47, the larger of which, including the verandahs 
and chambers ranged around three of its sides, measures 
103 feet from north to south by 78 feet from east to 
west, On the south side of this court was a pillared 
verandah with a small oeU and a long narrow chamber 
at the back ; on the west is a closed colonnade ; and 
on the north is a pillared verandah with a shrine, 
containing a small ante-chamber and sanctum at 
its western end, and behind it a corridor and five cells. 
The main entrance to this court is at the northern 
end of the western colonnade, and a second doorway 
leads by two steps from the eastern end of the northern 
verandah into the smaller court .46, which is on a 
somewhat higher level, and, like the larger court, 
provided with chambers on three sides. This 
monastery is still in a relatively good state of preserva- 
tion, portions of the roof as well as many of the pillars 
being still preserved m situ. For the, moat part, the 
walls are built of neat regular masonry, but the con- 
struction of the verandah and chambers on the southern 
lade, as well as some of the interior walls of the smaller 
court, was somewhat inferior, and it seems likely that 
theae were later additions, Probablj' both pillars 
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and walls were intended to be covered with plaster, 
but no trace of the plaster has survived, and it is un- 
likely therefore that the intention was ever carried 
into effect. 

The quadrangles of both larger and smaller 
courts were payed with massive stone slabs between 
i and 8 in. thick and considerably heavier, therefore, 
than those employed in and around the earliest 
stupas and in Temple 40. Beneath the pavement 
in the larger court were found numerous architec- 
tural members of an earlier age, including a colunm 
in the Gupta style. Still lower down, at a depth, that 
is to say, of about 3 ft. below the pavement was 
brought to light a stone floor of on earlier building ; 
then a second kachcTia floor 9 im lower ; and, again, 
a third floor of concrete 2 ft. 3 in. below the second. 

These floors belonged to earlier monasteries erected 
on the same site, but, inasmuch as the lowest of them 
was not more ancient than the Gupta period, it was 
not deemed wopth while to continue the excavation. 

The long boundary wall at the back of the structures 
49 and 50, which abuts on to the north-west comer . 
of the Monastery 47, appears to he older than the Nos. 49, 60 
latter, since the western wall of the monastery is built 
on to it. It stands about 7 feet high and is built of 
somewhat loose masonry. Near its southern end was 
subsequently erected a small briilding of wbidh only 
the raised plinth (No. 49), survives. Another building 
also subsequently erected is that numbered 69 on 
the plan, the construction of which necessitated the 
demolition of part of the boundary wall. All that 
now remmns of this building consists of some stone 

E 
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pavements, walls and colunm bases, but these are 
sufficient to drew that it was a monastery, and more- 
over, that it dates from approximately the same age 
as Monastery 47. Included within its precincts and 
situated apparently in the middle of one of its courts 
is the small structure 32. This shrine, which dates 
from the late mediaeval period, is standing to a height 
of about eight feet above the ground level and con- 
sists of three small rooms, with an ante-chamber in 
front and an underground cellar beneath the central 
room. It is entered by a doorway in the eastern side 
of the ante-chamber and there is another doorway 
opposite leading into the central chamber, but the 
side rooms, curiously enough, are provided only with 
windows through which anyone wishing to enter would 
have to crawl, 

BurLDMo 43. One of the last of the monuments to be erected 
on the site of Sanchi is the massive structure 43, which 
stands partly on the high ground of the eastern plateau, 
partly on the lower ground to the sputh of it. In 
plan, this stmctuie bears a strilring resemblance 
to the famous stupa of Kanishka at Peshawar, being 
cruciform in shape with a round bastion at each of 
its four comers ; but, in the absence of any, remains 
of a Buperstructure, it must remain doubtful whether 
it ever served as the base of a sthpa. As it stands, 
it is nothing more than an elevated court surrounded 
by low parapet walls, with traces here and there of a 
few interior walls, which appear to have been much 
later additions and have accordingly been omitted from 
the plan. The surrounding walls of this court as well 
9S of the he^tions are constructed of massive blocha 
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of stone of varying sizes, among wliicli are several 
that have been taken from dismantled buildings of 
the 11th or 12th century A.D., but as these particular 
blocks were built only into the top of the wall, it is 
possible that they belonged to a relatively late repair. 

Excavations carried out almost in tbe centre of 
this building revealed some cells with a courtyard on 
their northern side. These earlier remains belong 
to a monastery which was erected on this site pro- 
bably in the 7th or 8th contnry A.D. The floor level 
of this monastery is twelve feet below the present 
level of the corrrt, and its walls, which are built of 
ordinary dry stone masonry, arc standing to a height 
of between 6 and 7 feet ; so that thdr tops come within 
five or six feet of the present surface. 



CHAPTER X 

Stupa 2 and otheb remains 

We have now completed our examination of the 
monuments on the hill top and shall descend to the 
ledge of rock some S60 yards down the western slope 
of the hill, on which Stupa 2 is situated. The pathway 
which now leads down to this ledge is reached by a 
steep flight of steps built against the retaining wall 
of the plateau oppoate the western gateway of the 
Great Stupa. These steps are of modern origin, the 
old road, which was paved with heavy slabs of Stone, 
haying gone further south and followed a more devious 
course. Apparently, it started immediately to the 
south of Stupa 7 ; then skirted the edge of an old quarry 
subsequently converted into a tank, and swept round 
in a large curve to Stupa 2, a little above which it is 
Bhmaws HKiB by the modern road. Along it, on either side, 
SHE ora can still be traced the remains of various monuments, 
uoAu. tho most noteworthy of which is the ruined base of an 

apsidal temple about 61 ft. long and 32 ft. 6 in. 
wide, with its entrance towards the east. The other 
remains are mere mined platforms of rough stone 
masonry from which the superstructures have dis- 
appeared. Three of these are situated to the west 
and north-west of the apsidal temple, and a fourth to 

m 
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the east of it ; then there is a fifth, nearly 70 yards north 

of the last mentioned on the opposite side of the old 

road, and two more, close together, on the north side 

of the road some 80 yards higher up. North of these, 

again, and partly cut through by the modern road, is 

an extensive mound of stone rubble and brick which 

marks the site of a mcdisoval monastery ; and near by, 

on the west, a smaller mound with a massive stone bowl 

on its summit. It was surmised by Cunningham that 

this bowl, which has an outer diameter of 8 ft. 8 in, (Jiant Bsooma- 

once held a holy nettle which Buddha himself was sown 

reputed to have bitten off and planted.^ There are no 

grounds, however, for this surmise, which depends in 

first instance on the false identification of Safichi 
with the Sha-chi of Fa Hien. Probably the bowl was a 
gigantic begging-bowl in which the faithful could place 
their ofierings. 

In point of size, as well as in its construction and StOpa 2. 
design, the Second Stupa is strikingly similar to the 
Third, and the restoration which the latter has under- 
gone will enable the visitor readily to picture to himself 
the appearance of the former when its crowning umbrella 
and balustrades were intact. Tbe main difference 
between the two is that in the case of Sttipa 2 there 
is no tdrana adorning any of the four entrances. On 
the other hand, the ground balustrade is in almost 
perfect preservation, and exhibits a vmety of most 
interesting reliefs which more than compensate us for 
the absence of a gateway. 

This stfipa was opened and half destroyed by Captain 


t Thi BhUta Topu, pp. I80-8S, 
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Jolinson in 1822, bub it was reserved for General 
Cunningbam, wbo continued the digging in 1851, to 
discover the relics, and, unfortunately, also to complete 
the destruction of the dome. The chamber in which 
the relics were deposited, was not in the centre of the 
structure, but two feet to the west of it, and at a height 
of seven feet above the raised terrace. The relic box 
was of white sandstone, 11 inches long by 9J- inches 
broad and the same in height, and contained four small 
caskets of steatite, in each of which were some frag- 
ments of human bone.^ On the side of the relic box 
was an inscription in the early Brahmi characters of 
which the translation is as follows : — ■ 

" (The reUcs) of all teachers beginning with the 
Arhat (?) Kasapagota and the Arhat (?) Vaohhi Suvi- 
jayata, the teacher.”® On the lids of the four steatite 
caskets were other inscriptions ® recording that the 
bones contained within were the relics of various 
Buddhist saints and teachers, some of whom took part 
in the third convocation held under the Emperor A4oka, 
while others were sent on missions to the Himalayas, to 
preach the doctrines then settled.* The, following is 
a list of the ten names inscribed on the caskets ; — 

1. Easapagota (KaSyapagotra), the teacher of all 
the Hemavatas. 

^ 3*Ae Shilaa Topes, pp. 283-04, whexa a full account of the dUi- 
oorery is given. 

* Of. Canningham, foe. eit,, and Liidera, List of BrdhmX Insorin- 
liotis (Kp. Ind., VoL X), No. esi. 

* Of. LUders op, cit.. Nos. 633-04. 

* The ‘Dfpawansa’ names the four missionaries who accom- 
panied KSsapagota Kotiputa to convert the tribe of Vakkas in Hima- 
vanta, as t— Maljhima, Dadubhiaara, Sahadwa, and MUaka'toviv. 
Of these KSsapagota himself, Majlhima and Dudubhisara are 
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2. Majhima (Madhyama), 

3. Haritiputa (Haritlputra). 

4. VacKhi-Suvijayata (Vatsi-Suvijayat 1). 

6. Mahavanaya. 

6. Apagira. 

7. Kodiniiputa (Kaundinlputra). 

8. Kosikiputa (Kaufiilaputra). 

9. Gotiputa (Gauptiputra). 

1 10. Mogaliputa (Maudgallputra), 

Because Mahamogalana and Sariputra, whose relics 
were enshrined in Stupa 3, were companions and 
friends of the Buddha, it does not therefore follow 
that the stupa goes back to the time of the Buddha ; 
nor, because some or possibly all of the teachers whose 
relics are deposited in Stttpa 2 were contemporaries of 
ASoka, is it necessarily to be concluded that this sthpa 
was erected during the Maurya epoch. On the con- 
trary, as these teachers could not have died at one and 
the same time, it is clear that their relics must have 
had some other resting places before they were trans- 
ferred to this one, and we may suppose that this trans- 
ference did not take place until the l^uhga period, 
when there are other grmmds for believing that this 
stupa was erected.^ 

The several balustrades of this sthpa, of which 
numerous members have recently been unearthed, are 
of the same pattern as the balustrades of Sthpas 1 

named on the relio boxes from S^chi and SonatT, J. B. A. S., lOOS, 
pp. 083 ffj Ferguaaon I, S. A. (lOlOj Vol. I, p. 08 t Qeiger, JfoA, 
Preface, p. XIX. 

^ Gcu. Cunningham, op. cil., p. 291, opinea that the stOpa was at 
drat intended only for the relics of K&sapagota and of V&ehht' 
Suvijaya'ta, whose names alone are found on the outside of the 
■tone box. 
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and 3, and it is tmnecessary to remaTk either on their 
construction or on the decoration of the smaller balus- 
trades, since the latter is closely analogous to that 
found on the balustrades of the other stupas. The 
reliefs of the large ground balustrade, on the other 
hand, are unique of their kind in India and invested 
with a particular interest, since, with the exception of a 
few later panels which I shall notice presently, they 
exhibit to us the true indigenous character of Indian 
art before it had emerged from the primitive stage. 
The subjects portrayed are generally similar to those on 
the gateways ^ of the Great Sthpa, but they are treated 
in simpler and Cruder fashion, though with a keener 
sense of purely decorative efEect. Among them the 
four chief events of the Buddha’s life are readily dis- 
tinguishable : Ms birth, Ms enlightenment, Ms first 
sermon, and Ms death ; each represented by the same 
emblems that we noticed among the laW reliefs.^ 
Then, there is the familiar figure of the YaJesTivm or 
protecting fairy, the ndga with many hoods, and a 
host of real and mythical animals, sometimes with 
riders * sometimes without, like those wMoh adorn the 
false capitals, of the gateways ; elephants, bulls, horses, 

1 For zuinoT . points of diSerenoe see the writer’s remarks in 
A, S. J?. 1913-14, Pt. n, p. 28. 

*See pp. 41 < 22 - 

* Observe that stirrups are used by some of the horsemen in. these 
reliefs. This is the earliest known, example by some five oonturioa 
of the use of stirrups in any part of the world. In Persia, sturups 
do not appear to have come into fashion until Sasanian times. In 
China, X am informed by hlr. Sieveking, on the authority of Prof. 
Giles, that they are mentioned in the NnrvMh (5th-Bth oentciry A.D.). 
In Greek and Boman olassieal literature there is no mention of 
them whatever, and it seems that they were not iutrodaoed into 
Europe nntQ the early modieeval period. 
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deer, winged lions, maharas, and grifidns, and other 
oreatures of the fancy, also, that we have not observed 
before, such as horse-headed and fidi-tailed men or 
contanxs with women on their backs — ^forms which are 
not Indian at all, but had found their way hither from 
Western Asia, Among plants, the favourite one is the 
lotus, sometimes quite simply treated, sometimes in 
the moat rioh and elaborate devices ; among birds, 
we notice in particular the peacock, the goose and the 
saras \ and among symbols peculiarly sacred to 
Buddhism, the Wheel, the ‘ iriratwi,’ and the so-called 
' shield " or ‘ na^a ’ symbol. E^om a stylistio and techni- 
cal point of view what strikes the spectator most forci- 
bly about these reliefs, is the extraordinarily crude 
treatment of the living figxire coupled with the no less 
extraordinary power of decorative design. The Indian 
artist has always possessed an innate aptitude for the 
handling of ornamental and particularly of floral patterns, 
and nowhere is this aptitude better exhibited than in 
some of the lotus devices on this balustrade, like t^ 
exquisite one illustrated in Plate XIII a. On the other 
hand, the portrayal of the human form was never a 
strong point in the early Indian school, and it was not 
until he had profited by the teachings of Hellenistic art, 
that the Indian sculptor became even tolerably profi- 
cient in modelling either in relief or in the xouni The 
development which relief work then underjrent, is . 
well illustrated by a comparison of the original carvings 
on this balustrade with the few at the Eastern entrance 
which were added at a later date. Two spetameis® 
of the older carvings ate reproduced in figs, a and & of 
Pl. XTTT , two of the later in figs, a and <2. In theae 
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earlier carvings the designs are as a rule surprisingly 
decorative and well adapted to their purpose, 
but the technique is rudimentary to a degree. Thus, 
the figures are kept almost in one plane, with practi- 
cally no effort towards spatial effect, and each is port- 
rayed almost as a silhouette sharply defined against 
the separate plane of the back-ground, such modelling 
as there is being effected by rounding off the contours 
of the silhouette or the interior detaiti. The forms, 
too, are splayed out and distorted, and the force of 
mental abstraction on the part of the artist — always a 
sure sign of rudimentary work — ^is evidenced, as it is so 
often in the Bharhnt sculptures, hy the treatment of 
the feet, which, irrespective of anatomical accuracy, are 
turned sideways and presented in their broadest, aspect. 
The same primitive workmanship is observable also 
in the semi-circular designs at the top and bottom of 
figure o and at the bottom of figure d. But the re- 
mainder of the two latter reliefs are of quite a different 
gcder. They are the work of aitista who were copying 
mrect from nature and were all but free from the tram- 
mels of the * memory image.’ The designs are pictorial 
rather than purely decorative, and exhibit very con- 
siderable skill in the matter of spatial effects. The 
modelling of the figures is organically true, there is 
comparative freedom in their poses and composition, 
and a conscious effort to bring tl^m into closer relation- 
ship one with the other. At what time the later and 
more developed re1ie& were carved upon the balustrade, 
and how long a time had elapsed since the execution of 
the earlier ones, are questions which at present defy a 
precase answer. What, however, is quite clear, is that the 
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later work is deeply influenced by the Hellenistic sprit, 
much more so than any other carvings on the balustrades 
or toranas of these stupas, and it is, therefore, a reason- 
able inference that these particular panels were the work 
of artists from the north-west of India who had come 
more directly under the Hellenistic influence and 
reached a stage of relative maturity at a time when the 
local school of VidiSa was still in its infancy ; in vrhich 
case it is legitimate to suppose that no long interval of 
time need have separated the later from the earlier 
work. 

To the N.-N.-W. of Stupa 2 and jutting out from the Minob beuains 
hill-side towards the west is a rectangular platform 
constructed of stone. This platform served as the plinth ^ ‘ 

of a pillar, several broken pieces of which, together 
with part of its lion capital^, were found lying at the 
side. The shaft of the pillar is octagonal at the base 
and sixteen-sided above, each side being slightly fluted. 

Judging from its style, this memorial appears to have 
been erected about the second centiury A. D. Lying 
on the same platform were a few cross-bars belonging 
to a small stone balustrade, and a little to the north of 
it the ruiired base of a stupa. 

In conclusion, it remains to mention a few other Other objects 
antiquities of interest which are to be seen in the “ 
immediate neighbomhood of Sanchi. A little to the 
south of the main hiU is another smaller hill 
crowned hy the village of Nagouri. Near the base 
of the hill and north-west of the village, is a fine 
statue of a naga set up on the rocks hut not in its 
original position. It is 7 ft. 1 in. in height from the 

‘ Now removed to the Museum. 
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bottom of tbo pedestal and of grey-wMte sandstone. 
The naga, which possesses seven hoods, holds an 
uncertain objeot (? lotus) in the right hand and a 
flask in the left. Its style proclaims it to be a work 
of the third or fourth century A.D., and it is interest- 
ing to compare it with the Guardian Yahskas of the 
gateways on the one hand, and with later images 
of the Gupta period on the other. Near by the Tioga 
is a smaller figure of a nagl of the same age and style, 
3 ft. 3 in. in height. Another object of interest on 
the same hill is what is locally called Bcmg-M-gJwfi, 
ah imfinished statue of a horse which stands on the 
hillside south-west of the village and half way between 
it and the foot of the bill. Its date is uncertain, but it 
probably belongs to the mediaeval period. 

The massive embankments (par) which tmite the 
main hill with the smaller hill to the south and the 
latter, again, with the hills on the west, appear to date 
from the pre-Christian era and to have been desired 
to form an extensive lake on that side of the hill. 

Finally, about a hundred yards north-east of the 
Best House is a group of four satl stones dating from 
late mediaeval times. The reliefs on them depict four 
different scenes, namely : (1) the husband and wife 
worshipping at a lingo ; (2) the husband lying on a 
conch amd the wife massaging his feet ; (3) the husband 
fighting in battle with his adversary ; (4) the sun and 
moon, to symbolize that the fame of the wife’s devotion 
shall endure as long as the sun and moon themselves. 
The sot? stone nearest to the bnngalow bears a much 
defaced inscription in Nfigai^ characters, dated in the 
year 1264-66 A.D. 
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The life of the Buddha hriefiy ekelched > with particular reference 
to the aculpturee of SSKchu 

Gautama, tlic Buddha, was tiom about the year 662 B.C,, 
near the ancient toum of Kapilavnatu in the Kcp&l Turai. He 
became the Buddha (the ‘ Enlightened ’) only after his attain- 
ment of wisdom under the ptpal tree at Bodh-Gaya. Up to that 
time he was the Bodhiaaltva * or potential Buddha. Other titles 
by which he was known were SaJ^muni ' idle sago of the Sskyes’, 
SiddhSrtha ' he who has accomplished hia aim and TathSgata 
‘ he who- has arrived at the truth.’* It was by the last title that 
the Bnddha invariably referred to himself. In the last of his 
previous existences * the Bodhisattva had been born in the 
Tushita Heaven, where he was entreated by the deities to 
become the saviour of mankind ; but before consulting he had 
to determine the time and place of his appearance on earth, 
the raee and family to which be should belong, the mother who 
should bear him, and the time when her life should end. The 
due time, he realised, had arrived and, like all other Buddhas, 
he must be bom in Jambudvipa (India), in the Uadhyadeia 
country, and in the caste either of the Brahmans or Kshatriyas. 
His father, ho resolved, should be Suddhodana, a chieftain 
of the Sskya clan of Kapilavastu, and bis mother MSya or 

1 An excellent account of the Buddha’s life is given in Kern’s 
Manual o/ Indian Buddhism (Strassburg 1806), pp. I&-46, where the 
reader can find full referenoca to the authorises few the variom 
episodesL Of this and of a valuable summaty by A. 8. Oeden in 
Uauting’a ETKifclopeedia oj religion and ethics, s. v, ’ Buddha I 
have made free use in compiling this brief sketch. 

* B. 61 above, footnote 2. 

* Or “ he who has come as (hia piodeceuora came)," 

* P. 30 above, footnote 3. 
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Mahilmaya, who should die seven days after his birth. Accord- 
ingly, he loft tha Tuahita Heaven, and was conceived by 
IVIaya in a dream, in which she saw the future Huddha 
descending from Heaven in the form of a white elephant 
(p. 64). When the queen told her dream to duddhodana, he 
summoned Brahmans to interpret it, who deelared that she had 
oonc Dived a son destined to become either a Universal Monaroh 
{ehakravarlin) or a Buddha. Xtnring the period of pregnancy 
four celestials guarded the Bodhisattva and Maya from harm. 
The birth (p. 41) took place in tha Lumbini Garden.^ near 
Kapilavastu, Maya being delivered standing beneath a Ss.]a tree, 
a branch of which bent down for her to grasp. The chief deities 
including Indrn were in attendance, and the child was received 
from the right side of his mother by the Guardian Deities of the 
Four Quarters. On the body of the child were the thirty -two 
major marks (mdhdvyafljana,), which indicated Iiis future great- 
ness, as well as lesser marks (anuvyaHjana). Immediately after 
birth be stood erect, faced in all direotions, and after making 
seven steps exclaimed “ I am the foremost of the world,” At 
the moment of the Buddha’s birth, there were bom also his 
future wife, Tagodharci, the mother of Bahula, Chhanda (his 
groom), Kan^aka (his horse), Hslud&yin (his play mate) and 
Ananda (the best beloved of tiis disciples). 

The birth of tha Bodhisattva was the occasion of great re- 
joicings in the Heaven of the Tbiriy-tbree gods {Trayaatri'ifiSa), 
and the Seer (JRishi) Aaita, becoming aware of these rejoicings, 
predicted that the c^d would be the future Buddha. The same 
prediction also was made by the young Brahman Haun^inya. 
Other Brahman soothsayers were doubtful whether he would 
become a universal monarch {chahravartin) or a Buddha, and 
the king, anxious that he should become the former rather than 
the latter, inquired what would induce the Prince to renounce 
the world. The answer was, four sights : an old man, a sick man, 
a corpse, and a iponk. Thenceforth Suddhodana took care that 
none of these sights should meet the eye of his son, and did 
all in his power to attract him to worldly things. During the 
chOdhood of the Buddha it is related that the king Suddhodana 
wont out one day to celebrate the ‘ Ploughing Peatival’, and the 


^ The location of the Lumbini garden was determined in 1896 
inr the discover of a pillar of A$olm with an insoripUon recording 
that it waa set up h^ the Emperor at the birth-place of the Buddha | 
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child Siddharthc. was token with him and placed on a' couch 
beneath a Jambu tree. There, when his nurses had left him, 
he rose up, seated himself croas'legged, and performed his first 
meditation ; while he meditated, the shade of the tree remained 
miraculously ilxcd above him (p. 61]. 

In order to terminate the long-standing feuds with’ the 
Eoliyas, Siddhfirtha was married at the age of sixteen to the 
Koliya princess Ya$odhara, daughter of Suprabuddha. Accord- 
ing to the legends, ho was'a young man of remarkable prowess, 
unrivalled in arohery, possessed of Immense strength and expert 
in every art. Mindful of the prophecy regarding his future, 
his father surrounded him with every sort of luxury and conti- 
nued to keep from him the four sights which might lead him to 
adopt an ascctie life. On successive occasions, however, as he 
drove in the palace gardens, the gods caused to appear before 
him the visions of an old man, a sick man, and a corpse. Touched 
to the heart by these sights, the young man asked the meaning 
of them, and discovering the truth about old age, sickness and 
death, was plunged in grief. Then followed a fourth vision — 
that of a holy aaoetio— -whioh made a deep impr^ion on his mind 
and showed him how, by renouncing the world, he oould rise 
superior to the ills he had witnessed. Accordingly, he resolved 
to forsake his home and take refuge in solitary meditation, 
and his resolution, being atrengthened by tbe repulsive sight of 
the attendant women in the'palace, lying asleep in all manner of 
uncomely attitudes, he bade farewell to his wife and child, 
RShula, while they slept, and silently left the palace. This 
was the ' Great Bcnunciafion ’ (^ahaMiniaJth'amana) which he 
made at the age of twenty-nine (p. 60). On his ste^ Eonthaka 
he rode forth at night from Eapilavastu attended by heavenly 
beings, who silenced the neighing of the horse and bore up his 
hoofs, lest the city should be roused by the noise, while MSra, 
the Evil One, sought in vain to deflect Gautama from bis purpose 
by the promise of universal monarchy. 

On the further side of the river AnomS, Gautama gave bis 
ornaments to his faithful groom, and then, cutting oS his hair 
with a stroke of his sword, he cast it with the headdress heaven- 
ward, saying as he did so i “ If I am destined to become a Birddha, 
let it remain in the air ; if not, let it come to earth again.” The 
hair soared upwards and was borne away in a golden casket 
to the Heaven of the Tliirty -three gods (TrapasirirhJa), where it 
became an object of worship to the deities (p. ^1). Then tjie 
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Bodhiaattva exchanged garments with the angel Ghattkara, who 
appeared to him in the gnise of a hunter, and, having sent back 
his groom with the horse ^ to announce that he had forsaken the 
world, he went forward alone and on foot to Bajagpiha (p. 61). 
There the King BimbieS.ra came forth to greet him and to 
offer him his kingdom ; and, on the Bodbisattva refusing 
this offer, he obtained from him a promise that, when he became 
the Buddha, he would revisit his realm. Thence Gautama 
pursued his way to Uruvilva (Pali : Druveia), a village near 
Gayii, and there subjected himself to the severest penances, in 
the course of which his body was reduced to the last stage of 
emaciation. These austerities continued for six years, at the 
end of which time ho realised that enlightenment was not to he 
obtained by moitifioation of the flesh, and accordingly he re- 
turned to his former mode of life as a mendicant. Thereupon his 
five companions lost faith in him and, leaving him, went to the 
Deer Park near Benares. The Bodbisattva wandered towards 
the bank of the Noirafijana river, and received his morning meal 
from the hands of SujatS., the daughter of a neighbouring villager 
(p. 56). Having partaken of it, he threw the golden vessel 
in which she had brought it into the stream, saying, as he did so, 
" If on this day I am to become a Buddha, let the vessel ascend 
the stream ; if not, let it go down.” And lo ! it went up stream 
and sank to the abode of Kala, the Naga king.' 

In the evening of the same day he went forward to the pfpaf 
tree at Bodh-Gaya, which ikenceforth was to ho known as 
the Bodhi tree or ‘tree of enlightenment’ (pp.42, 66, etc.). On 
his way befell in with one Svastika (Sotthiya), a grass-cutter, 
frcHU whom he took eight bundles of grass, and standing beneath 
the tree and surveying each of the four quarters he cast down 
the grass on its eastern side ; then, having seated himself upon 
it, he said ” Though my skin, my nerves and my bones waste 
away, and &ongh my life blood be dried up, yet will I not 
leave this seat before I have attained imtope^ect knowledge”. 
Then followed the assault and temptation of Mara, the ‘ Evil 
One,’ who tried by every manner of violence to divert the Bodhi- 
sattvafrom his purpose (pp. 66, 69). So furious and terrible 
was the onslaught of his demon hosts,, that the very deities who 
attended the Bodbisattva fled in dismay. Alone the TathSgata 

* Acooidine to other accounts, the horse died of a broken heart 
on the spot where Buddha said farewell. 
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remained steadfast and immovable on his throne, undaunted 
by the violence of the grinds which Mara caused to blow and 
by the showers of rooks, of weapons, of Rowing ashes and 
of charcoal which were launched against him but which, ere they - 
reached him, turned to flowers. Sure of his coming victory he 
called upon the Earth to bear witness to his right to remain 
where he was, and the Earth replied with so mighty a voice 
that the armies of Mara fled discoinflted (p. flO). Then came 
the gods crying “ Mara is overcome : the prince SiddhUrtha 
has prevailed 1“, and the Nagas and other beings came, 
ohanting songs of victory. It was at sundown * tltat 
the Bodhisattva defeated his foe, and it was during the night 
succeeding that ho bcoame Buddha ' tho enlightened one.* In 
the first watch of the night he attained to tho knowledge of his 
previous existences ; in the second, of all present states of being j 
in the third, of tho chain of causes and olfccts, and at tho dawn 
of day he knew all things. 

After attaining enlightenment tho Buddha fasted for 49 days, 
being miraculously susttuned during that time by the food which 
8uj&ta had provided for him. Those seven weeks he spent i 
first, beneath or near the Bodhi tree, where he enjoyed the fmits 
of emancipation and went through the whole Ahhidharma- 
Fifaka j next, beneath the goatherd’s Banyan tree, where 
the three daughters of MSra, ' Desire,’ ’ Fining ’ and ‘ Lust 
tried in vain to seduce him * ; thirdly, under the Muchatinda 
tree, where ho was shielded from tho rain by the coils and 
hood of the Xaga king, Mnchalinda (p. 03} ; and, lastly, be- 
neath the Rajayatana tree (p. 71), where on the last day of the 
seven weeks two merchants, Tapusaa and Bhallnka, made an 
oflering to him of barley cakes and honey. The Buddha having 
no howl in which to receive tho offerings, four bowls of stone 
were brought by the CSuardian Deities of tho Four Quarters, 
and the TathSgata, commanding them to become one, took the 
food and ate it. The merchants, having made profession of 
their faith, begged to he received as his disciptes, and, their 
rcquc.st being granted, they became the first lay-disoiples 
{upa>saka). 

* Some accounts say at sunrise. 

* According to the Tibetan Tersinn. the temptation by the 
daughters of Mara took place beneath the Brxlhi tree on the same 
oenasion as the assaults of Mara's annir«.' This version appears to 
be the one current among the sculptors of Soilchl (p. 55). 

If 
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Prom tho Bfijayatiina tree the Buddha returned to the 
goatherd’s Banyan tree, and there debated -with himself -whether 
it might not be mere waste of time and effort to try and make 
knewn to others the profound and subtle truths which he him- 
self had grasped. Then Brahma and other deities and arch- 
angels apjjeared to him and appealed to his love and pity of 
-mankind, who must be lost, if he did not show them the way of 
salvation (p. 73). Prevailed upon by these prayers the Buddha 
pondered to whom he should first proclaim his gospel, and 
determined to seek out the five ascetics who had formerly been 
his companions. Accordingly, he proceeded to the Deer Park 
(isipafona) near Bonaros and there delivered to the five his first 
sermon, or, to use the technical expression of the Buddhists, 

' sotin motion the wheel of the law’ (pp. 43, etc.) In this sermon 
ha exhorted his hearers to shun the two extremes : on the one 
hand, the pursuit of wotldy pleasures, on. the other, the practice 
of useless austerities, and to follow the middle course, the only 
one that could lead to -wisdom and to Nirvana, namely, the 
noble eightfold path : right views, tight aspirations, right speech, 
right Gonduct, right living, right effort, right mindfulness and 
right meditation. Purthor, he explained the four truths 
as to pain, the origin of pain, the cessation of pain, and the 
path that leads to the cessation of pain. By this and other 
expositions of Ills doctrines he succeeded in converting the five 
ascetics, who were duly ordained and became the first members 
of the Buddhist order {aangta) of monks. 

At this -time the Buddha -was 35 years of age and the re- 
maining 4.5 years of hie life were spent in journeying from place 
to place, mainly in tho kingdom of Magadba, and in making 
an over increasing number of converts. Tho rainy months of 
each year he spent, as a rule, at one of the gardens or monasteries 
which had been given him, and at the close of the rains he and 
his disciples went forth, hither and- thither, to proclaim the pure 
and perfect life. Among his earliest converts wore the three 
Ka4yapa brothers (Pali : Kassapa), hermits with long hair 
ijafila) and fire worshippers who lived at Urnvilva (Uruvela). 
Of the several miracles by which tho Tathagata suoceeded in' 
converting them, namely t by -walking on tbe waters, by over- 
coming the serpent in tho fire temple, etc., there are striking 
illtistraUons bn the Eastern Gateway (pp; 65-68). Other famous 
oonvatte whom ho made shortly afterwards at Bajagriba and 
who wore soon to become * obief disciples ’ of th® Buddha, 
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wore j^ariputra (Sariputta) and Maudgalyayana (MoggaMna 
or Mahamogalana), whoso body relics were enshrined in Stupa 3 
at Sahohi (pp. 81-82). 

At the royal courts which he visited the Buddha apjiears to 
have found a warm welcome, and several reliefs at SUftcht oom- 
momorate the ceremonial visits paid to him by Prasenajit, the 
King of Kosala, and by Bimbiaara and his successor, AjataSatru, 
of Magadha (pp. 69, 60, 65). Many gifts, too, of gardens, groves, 
or monasteries seem to have been made to the Buddha liimsolf 
or to the community {aawjJia) of which ho was the head. One 
of the most inyiortant of these was the Jetavana garden and 
monastery at Srilvastt — the gift of Anathapipdiha, who pur- 
chased it from Jeta, the king's son, at the cost of as many gold 
pieces as would cover the surface of the ground (pi 60). Another 
was the mango grove at Vaifi5.ll presented by the courtesan 
Amrapilli, and a third was the Bamboo garden {Ve^uvana at 
Bfijagpha, wliicb BimbisSra presented to the Buddha'personally 
on the occasion of his first visit to Bajagpiha after hi.s enlighten- 
mont (p. 60). This Bamboo garden afterwards became a very 
favourite residence of the Buddha, and many episodes are 
related of his sojourns there or at other spots in the neighbour- 
hood. It was at Ilajag];ifaa that Devadatta, bis wiohed cousin, 
made three attempts to compass his death, first by hired assas- 
sins, then by hurling down a rock upon him, and again by letting 
loose a maddened elephant — an episode which is illustrated in one 
of the mediiBval sculptures at Sauchi (pi 77, footnote 1). 
S^eedless to say, each attempt failed, the assassins' being 
overawed, the rook being stopped, and the elephant bending 
meekly before the Buddha. It was near Bajagriha, too, when 
meditating in the Indrafiaila Cave, that the Buddha was visited 
by Indra (p. 69). BimblsSra the king of Magadha was, as wc 
have seen, always a staunch supporter of the Buddha, but his 
son and murderer, Aj&tafiatru, at first sided uith Devadatta 
agaiust him. Later on, however, he also became a convert. 

In the second year after his enlightenment, at the earneet 
entreaty of his father Suddhodana, the Bnddtia paid a visit to 
his old homo at Kapilavastu. According to bis custom he 
stopped in a grove outside the town. There- bu father and the 
Sffikya princes met him, and a quesUon arose, whether father or 
son should be the first to p.-iy homage to the other. 7'he questio-u 
was solved by the Buddha rising miraculously into the air, 
and thou walking to and fro preaching the law (pp. 67, 64). Then 
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the kiag prostrated himself before his son, and presented to him 
the grove of banyan trees. iPoliowing this visit of the Buddha 
to Kapilavastn many converts were made among the Sakyas, 
the chief among them being Ananda, afterwards his favourite 
discipio, Anuruddha, Bhaddiya, Bhagu, Klimbila and his oousin 
Dovadatta, who subsequently proved the Judas Iscariot of 
Buddhist legend. 

Among the most bitter opponents of Gautama were six 
Tirthikas — loaders of heretical sects, namely ; Purana Kassapa, 
Makkhali Gosata, Ajita Kosakamballn, Pakudha Kaohchhayana, 
Nigaptha Niitaputta and Saujaya JBolatthiputta, the last of 
whom had once boon the teacher of Bariputrn and Maudgalyay.. 
ana. In ordur.to confound these heretics, who were then at the 
court of King Prasciiajit, Buddha proceeded to Sravasti and, 
in accordanue with the established practice of former Buddhas, 
performed there the greatest of all his miracles (p. SS). He 
created in the heavens a great road from the eastern to the 
western horizon and, ascending thereon, caused streams of water 
to issue from tlio upper part of his body and flames of Are from 
the lower; Jhis body became resplendent and a golden light 
flooded the world, while he preached to the assembled multi, 
tudes and taught them the way of Truth. 

After this miroole the Buddha vanished from among his 
disciples and went to the Trayastrimfia Heaven, there to ex* 
pound the Afahidharma to M3.ya his mother and the deva 
hosts. For three months ho remained in heaven, and 
then returned to earth again by a stairoase of beryl, which 
Sakrahod caused to be made, while Brahma and Indra aocom. 
panted him, the former descending a golden staircase on hia 
right, and the latter a crystal one on his left (p. 68). The spot 
at wMch he came back to earth was at Sahkaiya (Sahkissa). 

The death (p. 43} of the Buddha took place when he waa 
in his 80th year,* and is said to have been caused by over indul. 
gonco in a dish of ‘ dried boar’s flesh ' at a repast which Cbunda, 
a metal worker of Pava, had prepared for him. He was then on 
hia way to Kuianagara (KasiS), and when he realised that his 
end was near, he ordered a oouch to bo spread between two Sala 
trees ^p. fid) in a grove near the town, and laid himself down 
with his head to the north, on his right side, ‘ like a lion *, with 

* Aocording to Br. Fleet’s oaloulstions it ooourred on Oot. 13th, 
483B.C. 
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one teg resting on the other. His last moments 'were spent in 
giving advice and directions to bis beloved disciple Ananda and 
the assembled monks, and in exhorting them to adhere faithfully 
to the rules of the order. By his direction Subhadra, a wander- 
ing heretio, -was admitted to his presence and, ha-ving heard bis 
teaching, become bis last convert. Then he inquired whether 
there were any among his brethren who still entertg^ned doubt 
about the Buddha, the Law and the Congregation, and, finding 
there were none, lie bade them farewell saying “ Decay is in- 
herent in all things component. Strive, therefore, after salva- 
tion with diligence.” 

The death of the Buddha was attended by earthquakes and 
thunder. Tidings of it were sent to Ku janagara, and the Mallas 
came to the Sala grove and for.a space of six days paid honour 
to the remains with processions and with music <pp. 07. 69}. 
On the seventh the corpse 'was carried by eight of tho chieftains 
to a shrine called Makuta-handkana outside the city, and, having 
been enveloped in BOO pieces of cloth and placed in an iron 
coffin, was set upon tho funeral pyre. Tho pyre, however, could 
not be ignited without the presence of !^lyapa, who was 
then hastening -with a ooinpany of monks to Kulanogara. After 
his arrival and when he had done homage to the corxne, the 
flames burst forth spontaneously and, having done their work, 
they were extinguished again by a miraculous shower of rain. 

The relics that remained after the cremation were taken 
possession of hy the Mallas of Kusanagara, but demands for por- 
tions of them were made by seven other claimants, namely : 
Ajatasatru, King of Magadha ; the Lichchbavis of Vaifali ; 
the Sskyas of Kapilavastu ; the Bulls of Allakappa ; the Kdliyas 
of Ramagcama ; a Brahman of Vethadipa ; the Mallas of l^ra 
(pp. 49, 69). When the Mallas of Kufanagara were unwiltiug 
to part with the relics, these seven claimants came with their 
armies to lay soige to the city of Kulanagara, and it was only by 
the intervention of Drona, a Brahman, that further strife was 
averted. At his suggestion, the relics were divided hy him 
into eight portions and the vessel in which they had repoaed 
was given to Dropa himself as a reward. 

Afterwards there came a mosBonger from the Mauryaa of 
Pippalivana asking for a share of the relics, but, none being left, 
ho took away tho coals of the pyre and erected over them a 
stupa. 
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Of the eight relic atiipfls seven are said to have been opentd 
by the Emperor Aloka and the relies from them redivided and 
distributed in a multitude of stupas throughout his doiuiiuons. 
Only the stupa of Eamagiama, (p. 47), which was guarded by 
Nfigas, is said to have been left intaot. 
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